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PIVHE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER 
who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught him that tire chains are 
the only mechanical device yet invented that is absolutely dependable to make slippery roads safe. 


We want more suggestions for the campaign to insure motoring safety for everyone. ‘The 
campaign which is of immediate, personal concern toevery man who wants to protect himself, his wife, 
his children—from the driver, always ready to take the gambler’s chance, We want your ideas. 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario WW 
uw, Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World _V..,. 
THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE~ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES~FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS’ ANCHOR CHAIN 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


A Stock UNEQUALLED 
IN QUALITY SELECTION AND VALUE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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AWar Call” Business-lramed 
MenandWomen 


HE supreme call upon our young manhood today 
is for the military and naval service of our coun- 
try. Next in its urgency comes the call upon all 
who are engaged in commerce or industry to 

work with redoubled intensity and with higher efficiency. 


Behind every first-class fighting man there must be 
scores of people whose chief duty it is to maintain the 
business life and prosperity of the nation. That is the 
way to make certain of victory. “Keep the fires burn- 


ing.” 
Taking Up New Tasks 


The first war-time demand of American business is for 
men and women to take up the tasks dropped by those 
who go to the front. While the men in khaki are away, 
business must not be crippled; on the contrary, we must 
drive ahead faster than ever and thus open up bigger 
opportunities for them on their return. To accomplish 
that undertaking will require that tens of thousands of 
young men and women shall quickly fit themselves for 
new business positions. 


You may be one of these tens of thousands. Will you be 
equipped to meet the demand upon you when it comes? You 
must be ready within the next few months. 


The second war-time demand of Amcrican business is for 
men and women already in responsible positions to adjust 
themselves quickly to the new conditions which war will 
thrust upon them. Exccutive heads will be called upon 
to reorganize and train their forces rapidly. Sales execu- 
tives will be called upon to find new markets abroad and to 
hold their domestic markets through better business-build- 
ing methods. Office and shop executives will be compelled 
to handle their business—and especially business conducted 

through correspondence—with increased skill and to insist 
upon greater personal efficiency all along the line. 


You may be one of these thousands. Are your plans made? 
Are you equipping yourself and your organization for the 
test? There is no time to be lost. Our first largt army 
will be raised this Summer. We must all be ready for what- 
ever readjustments may be needed in the Fall. 


When Peace Dawns 


The ending of the war will lead the way, unless all present 
indications fail, to a further enormous expansion of Amer- 


ican business. 
The immense markets 


To Presidents and | °f. °v allies and 








friends—of England, 
General Managers: 


If you see ahead of you the problem 

of building up quickly a trained and 

efficient commercial organization, ask 

us to send you full information as to 

our methods. Among the hundreds of 

companies in which our work has been 

thoroughly tested and approved are: 

American Steel Export Company 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Bowring & Company 

Pettingill-Andrews Company 

McGraw Publishing Company 

Diamond Chain and Manufacturing 
Company 

Carter’s Ink Company 

Penton Publishing Company 

Massachusetts Employees’ 
Association 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 

Texas Company 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 

Regal Shoe Company 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

American Optical Company 

Lamson Company 

Cosmopolitan Shipping Company 

General Electric Company 

New Jersey Zinc Company 

Pacific Commercial Company 


Insurance 











France, Belgium, Italy, 
Russia, Japan, Brazil, 
China, of all the great 
democracies of the 
world—are now thrown 
wide open to us. In 
Russia alone 170,000,- 
000 people, who were 
formerly served chiefly 
by German merchants 
and bankers, are now 
turning eagerly to the 
United States. The 
$3,000,000,000 now to 
be loaned to our breth- 
ren in arms across the 
seas will come back to 
us many times over in 
the peaceful years to 
come. The recent 
enormous extension of 
American shipping and 
manufacturing facili- 
ties and of financial 
power will all be util- 
ized. 


The prospects for continued rapid expansion of American 
manufacturing, trading and banking, both at home and 
abroad—even during the war—are staggering. It is bound 
to create an unprecedented demand for men and women 
who have energy, brains and sound business training. 


Will YOU be ready when peace dawns? 


Fortunately, the same preparation that will help you meet 
the emergencies of war-time business will «quip you also to 
take advantage of the wonderful opportunitics of American 
commerce after the sword has been sheathed. 


Three Courses of Training 


Three courses of training, conducted by the Business Train- 
ing Corporation, are especially well adapted to the needs 
of business men and women engaged in executive positions, 
in office work, or in any form of selling. Any one of these 
courses may be completed in a few months by devoting to 
it only a portion of your spare time at home; attendance 
in classes is not requircd. The courses are under the per- 
sonal direction of mcn of national reputation in their fields. 
They are authoritative, thorough and practical from begin- 
ning to end; yet the fees are coanaaiiee low. The courses 
offered by the Business Training Corporation have the cor- 
dial indorsement of thousands of able business men and 
women throughout the country. 


4 ° is of peculiar value at 
The Course in Foreign Trade {io pee te all whose 
business is in any way affected by the overseas expansion of American 
trade and investment; this includes men connected with export and im. 
port houses, shipping and transportation companies, banks, investment 
houses, and all lines of manufacturing which now or later may reach 
foreign markets. The Course is under the direction of Dr. Edward 
Ewing Pratt, who has had the assistance of seventeen other well-known 
export men. It has received the active support of many semi-public 
bodies and business associations throughout the United States. 


deals with one of the 


The Course in Busi Engli 

usiness ng 18 most important ac- 
tivities of present-day business. It is concerned only incidentally with 
the mere correct handling of correspondence; its chief function is to give 
a practical training in methods of building up business through the 
effective use of well-planned and well-written letters, booklets and re- 
ports. Hundreds of progressive companies are using the Course as a 
means of developing constructive ability throughout their organizations. 
Its value to the man or woman of considerable business experience who 
is reaching out for more responsible duties at a higher salary can hardly 
be over-stated. 


is for men and 


* . . 
The Course in Business Essentials *,,{°" (7%... °7" 
perience who are looking for a training in the fundamenta’s of business 
efficiency and success. It is designed primarily as a means of short- 
ening the period of probation and of routine work in business. The 
training is widely recognized as being of remarkable value to ambitious 
men and women engaged in all forms of commercial activities. 


Remember that, unless you are one of the comparatively few 
called upon for special service, your foremost duty is to handle 
your present job and the new business duties which will come to 
you, if you are ready, with the greatest possible skill and good 
judgment. In all probability that is your best way to help to 
win—and to shorten—the war with Germany. 


In this case your duty to yourself and to those who depend upon 
you is identical with your patriotic duty. You owe it to your- 
self to secure an equipment which will carry you through the 
spec ‘ial requirements of war-time and through the dazzling oppor- 
tunities of peace-time with equal success. 


Send for information. It will cost you nothing and will not 
involve you in the slightest obligation. Delay is costly. Tear 
out the coupon now and mail to Business Training Corporation, 
Dept. 155, 187 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Business Training Corporation, 
Dept. 155, 187 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Send me full information as to your Course in (check the Course 
in which you are most interested) [1 Foreign Trade; ( Business English; 
OC Business Essentials. 
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The wireless operator, photographed 
on the cover of The Independent this 
week, suggests a new field of many 
possibilities in woman’s work. It was 
only a few weeks ago that the first 
course in wireless operating was opened 
for women at Hunter College in New 
York and indorsed by the National 
League for Woman’s Service as a wise 
and important phase of woman’s work 
in war time. 

That it is more than an emergency 
opportunity has already been proved 
by the permanent positions offered to 
women wireless operators in this coun- 
try. The Navy has also asked for 
women radio operators for shore duty 
to take the places of men called to sea. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Rev. Dr. W. S. Bustarp—To hell with 
the Kaiser. 


RENE VIvVIANI—All the forces of free- 
dom are let loose. 

JAMES J. CorpeTt—Aggressive fighters 
are a rarity these days. 


Critic W. C. Brownett—Nothing is in 
better taste than piety. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—The father 
owes it to the boy to be his pal. 


Horatio PARKER—A cradle song for 





* trombones sounds preposterous. 


Rev. Joun Haynes Hotmes—lIf 
is right, then Christianity is wrong. 5 

WILLIE CoLLrER—The minute I step on 
the stage I can “feel” my audience, 

EK. H. Forrusn—A dozen five-cent traps 
will beat any cat alive in catching rats. 

Pror. GILBERT MurrAy—Nations do not 
go to war for remote philanthropic objects. 

BENTON CHINN—EFEvery man General 
Lee commanded at Gettysburg was a con- 
script. 

RicHARD LE GALLIENNE—What joy to 
feel ourselves perfect instruments of the 
cosmic music. 

Ep. Howr—It is the business of every 
live newspaper to raise the devil in some 
way every day. 

Dr. Lupwie DARMSTADTER—It is main- 
ly true that the Yankees are idiots, but 
much depends on who says so. 

Juur1ia HH. Gatrtaner—The principal 
thing to be considered in cooking spinach 
is to have it retain its bright green color. 

Bitty Sunpay—lI’ve been preaching for 
twenty years, and I never saw a town 
with so much vim, ginger. tabasco and pep- 
perino as little old New York. 

REAR-ADMIRAL FisKE—In the summer 
of 1913 the German fleet carried out 
maneuvers which showed a grasp of naval 


warfare far beyond anything we had ever 
shown. 


war 


Short Rations, by Madeleine Z. Doty. 
(Century Company, New York, $1.50.) 
Late in 1916 the author traveled thru Ger- 
many, and her story shows just what it 
means for a nation to be short of food. 

Germany’s Food, _ it Last? German 
case as presented by G erman onperts. (Uni- 
versity of London Press, 2 lings.) An 
immensely interesting account of the far- 
sighted scientific plans carried out by Ger- 
many to make the utmost of food stuffs. 

Household Management, by Kinne and 
Cooley. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
$1.10.) A textbook, but equally useful as 
a guide to any one seeking an understand- 
ing of the theory and po of seating 

amily nutritiously an ceonsenteal =“ 

Manual of Gardening, by L ailey. 
(Macmillan Company, New Y $2.) A 
scientific but not nical, cum rk $2) 
entirely dependable guide for every owner 
of a patch of ground, 

Food, What It Is and What It Does, 
by Edith Greer. (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.) 
A small book packed with needful informa- 
tion as to comparative values, preservation. 
preparation and wise use of — 
AMPHLETS. Food Hconomy in War 
Time, by Woodward Hopkins. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 15 cents.) Pro- 
duction and Thrift. (Department of fom 
culture, Ottawa, Canam. ) Food es ae 
Wartime. (Oxford Press, New rk, % 
ceuts.) The publications of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington include a 
en number of pamphlets invaluable to 
armer and housekeeper at the present BY 
Among those just issued with reference to 
the immediate crisis are the Spring Garden 
Series, Poultry Series, Thrift Series and 
Bulletin 647, which gives detailed direc 
tions for growing on a quarter acre enough 
vegetables for the year for a family of 
Doing for the Housekeeper (Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington) shows 
what may be had from our Government for 
the asking. From the various state agricul- 
tural schools may be had information fitted 
to the given locality and on special prob 
lems. Food. What to Buy. How to Oook 
It. How to Hat It. (Life Extension Insti- 
tute, 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 10 cents.) The account of the diet 
squad experiment in feeding New York 


policemen on 25 cents a day, with menus 
and recipes. Among the olumbia War 
Pamphlets (Columbia University, New 


York) already issued are Enlistment = 
the Farm, by John Dewey, on the 
school children may take in the na = 
task: Mobilizing the Country-home Gar- 
den: Food Preparedness, a survey of our 
food situation. In preparation are one on 
the all important topic of Farmer and 
Speculator: Oity Gardens, by H. G. Par- 
sons, of the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens; and a Directory of Service which 
tells the work in which citizens are needed 
aud organizations to which they may apply. 
Artictes. The Independent, April 14, 
1917 (War Garden). Scientific American, 
January 20, 1917 (Our Waning Food Su 
ly. Economic Condition of Germany). 
Yew Republic, February 24, 1917 ( 
cultural erg E Countryside, ‘ 
1917 (Countryside Women Wanted). 
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Variety- Qual -Volue 


The Gorham idea of Service 
is embraced in three words, 


Variety ~ Quality ~ Value 
— a Variety so liberal as to in 
sure fndingy what you want~a 
Quality so lasiete as to make | 
you satisfied with what you buy 
—and a Value so substantial as to 
justify what you spend. 

lt is impossible to buy any silver 
ware more artistically ip. ~ 
more perfectly made, more de 
ably priced, or silverware which en 
joys anything like its prestige and 
reputation among American families. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 
bearing this trade-mark is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere~ 


ALO 


STERLING 
































THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


WORKS~PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORIC 
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“TO CALL TO FRESH VIGOR OUR LIFE-LONG FRIENDSHIP” 


M. Viviani, Vice-Premier of France, phrased admirably the attitude of the French commissioners to the International War Council here when he said 

““We have come to this land . . . to call to fresh vigor our lifelong friendship .. . which these tragic hours have raised to all the ardor of brotherly 

love. . . . From today all the forces of freedom are let loose.”” This group, just landed in Washington, includes (from left to right) Secretary of 
State Lansing; General Joffre; General Scott; M. René Viviani, Vice-Premier of France: and Ambassador Jusserand 
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EVERY TUB MUST STAND ON ITS OWN BOTTOM 


HE lesson of the war is local self-sufficiency. 

It is a war for independence, not merely the 

independence of Belgium, Serbia and Ru- 

mania, but of England, Russia and the United 
States, not so much political as economic independ- 
ence. The visions we used to have of world-wide in- 
terdependence, universal free-trade, unrestricted migra- 
tion and complete cosmopolitanism have vanished 
from our view. We may retain our faith in them 
as ultimate ideals, but they cannot be our imme- 
diate aims. The world advances by zigzags and it is 
now upon the other tack, heading toward nationalism, 
particularism, localism, of every sort. The published 
terms of the Allies provide for the creation of several 
new nationalities, Poland, Armenia, Bohemia, Jugo- 
slavia, each with its own language and laws, and other 
nationalities, Lithuania, Ukrainia, Ireland, Zion, are 
clamoring to be born. The great empires of the nine- 
teenth century seem likely to be broken up. 

But this political fission, however far it may go, is 
not so important as the cultivation of a new spirit of 
local self-reliance, the reversal of the former trend to- 
ward excessive specialization and the disposition to lean 
upon strangers. If it was cheaper to buy foreign food 
that settled it in the minds of most people and those 
who insisted that not every question could be deter- 
mined by reference to the ledger, but that there were 
higher and human interests to be considered, were 
laughed at as fools or denounced as agents of the trusts. 
Consequently those who pleaded for protection and other 
forms of encouragement of local industries had to meet 
the opposition on its own low level and to disguise their 
measures as “tariff for revenue only.” 

But the war has awaked the world to a better real- 
ization of fundamental principles and the old mercenary 
school'of political economy is discredited by the present 
crisis: England, the leading free-trade nation of the 
world, is now enforcing prohibitive protection. America, 
under the control of the free-trade party, is now called 

, upon to cultivate not merely national but local inde- 
pendence. To many of our readers this will seem but 
another instance of reversion toward barbarism im- 
posed by war, and we shall not gainsay them, for what- 
ever the theory of it the duty of the hour is plain. 

This duty is the home production of necessities and 
the curtailment of imported luxuries. By “imported” we 
mean not merely articles made in another country, but 
those made in another state, county, town or farm. 
America has reached the same conclusion as Voltaire’s 
Candide at the end of his adventurous career, “Let 
everyone cultivate his own garden.” Washington is giv- 
ing us lessons in backyard agriculture. Schools of do- 
mestic economy are urging the housewives to renounce 
their dependence upon the delicatessen and revive the 
home industries of their grandmothers. Sheep are to 
take the place of lawn mowers in the parks and potatoes 
are to be grown on vacant lots. Each city is to be fed 
from its suburbs so far as possible and altogether the 
people of this country are to become more neighborly. 

In the old days each town was an independent eco- 
nomic unit and each farm prided itself on its self- 
reliance. The tailor and the shoemaker went into the 
home to make clothes and shoes from home-grown ma- 


terials. There was no worry over Germany’s monopoly 
of dyes, for madder was grown in the garden and but- 
ternuts and applebark got from the trees. The sugar 
trust was impotent when honey, maple sugar and 
sorghum syrup could be made at home. The pioneer 
homestead had no need for money except to buy certain 
tropical products such as spices, tea, coffee, rice, cotton 
and indigo and manufactured products such as table- 
ware, ironware and notions. 

There is no need to return to such primitive condi- 
tions and it would be absurd to abolish the factory sys- 
tem. But we may admit that it was not wise for New 
York City to become so dependent upon Washington for 
its apples, upon Colorado for its potatoes and upon 
Florida for its beans, and we may say that the Indians 
of Oregon were foolish to sell their salmon and buy 
Norwegian sardines. Anyone who takes an afternoon 
ride thru rural New York and New England and notes 
the abandoned farms, the empty schoolhouses and de- 
serted churches of once thriving communities will real- 
ize that there was something wrong with the policy that 
produced them. Railroads and steamships are great 
blessings, but we have overused them. Cheap transporta- 
tion has turned out to be very expensive and the need- 
less shipping of things back and forth across the con- 
tinent accounts for a large part of the cost of living. 

The issue of the war is now turning on whether Eng- 
land or Germany is self-supporting. Germany strove 
for years before the war to keep up her home-grown 
food supply in spite of increasing population and in so 
far succeeded that she is holding out at the end of the 
third year of war, with all her commerce cut off and 
her foes outnumbering her six to one. England pursued 
the opposite policy and allowed her agriculture to de- 
cline while she bought in the cheapest market to be 
found anywhere on the planet. This was the correct 
policy—from the monetary point of view—and England 
waxed wealthy. But five-sixths of her bread must come 
from abroad and all her gold cannot bring it to her. She 
has, we hear, only about six weeks’ supply of food on 
hand and more shipping is being sunk in a month than 
Great Britain or the United States build in a year. 
Warnings she had in plenty, but she staked her life on 
the old school of political economy and her fleet. Two of 
her Cassandras are conspicuous; Kipling the militarist 
and Lloyd George the pacifist. If England had followed 
Kipling’s advice conscription would have been adopted 
after the Boer War and the Great War might have been 
decided in 1914, or better still, avoided. If England had 
followed Lloyd George’s advice the ducal estates would 
have been broken up into small farms and the vast 
game preserves would now be raising food. How the 
Tories laughed at Lloyd George when he complained 
that the pheasants pecked the turnips. They had never 
heard of such a thing, and when he proved it by the 
farmer that made no difference to them. What were tur- 
nips compared with pheasants? But now in the hour of 
their distress the Tories have called upon Lloyd George 
to save them and they listen humbly when he tells them 
to eat their pheasants and go to raising turnips. Eng- 
land’s political independence is now seen to depend upon 
her economic independence and we believe that the same 
is true, in some degree, of other places than England. 
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OUR COUNTRY, RIGHT. 


E have always objected to the use of that mis- 

leading phrase “Our country, right or wrong,” 
because it implies that a nation should have no con- 
science and should not repent its misdeeds. But at least 
an equal objection to the saying is its subtle implication 
that we are doing something that won’t bear analysis. 
If it is ever appropriate, now is certainly not the time 
when the United States is engaged in the most righteous 
and completely justifiable war which we have ever 
fought. With a good conscience we can say “Our coun- 
try, right,” without weakening our assertion by a su- 
perfluous explanation of what our attitude would be if 
it wasn’t. 

We fought the Revolutionary War because we could 
not tolerate the ignorant interference of King George 
the Third and his ministers in affairs that concerned the 
colonies. But the rule of the British monarch was mild, 
constitutional and parliamentary compared to that of 
the autocrats of Central Europe. 

We fought the War of 1812 because we resented the 
seizure of our ships and the impressment of our sea- 
men. But nothing in the whole category of wrongs that 
provoked us to war then could be compared with the 
wholesale murder of our citizens on the high seas by 
the German submarines. The “continental system” of 
Napoleon and the “orders in council” of the British 
ministry were vexatious enough, but they did not in- 
volve massacre of neutral civilians. 

We fought the Mexican War to transfer the South- 
West from Mexican to American control. By the Zim- 
mermann plot our enemies have schemed to transfer 
this region back again to Mexico, altho it had in the 
meantime been settled and developed by millions of 
Americans. 

We fought the Civil War to prevent the rise of a new 


republic based on negro slavery. The Germans have ° 


begun their attempt to build up a vast empire by re- 
ducing to political subjection every region that their 
armies could reach and by enslaving in the most literal 
sense of the word thousands of Belgian workmen. 

We fought the Spanish War because we could not 
tolerate Spanish misrule in Cuba. But nothing in the 
history of Cuba exceeds in atrocity the German occu- 
pation of Belgium and northern France, and the Turk- 
ish attempt to exterminate the whole Armenian race 
has no historical parallel whatever since the Tatars 
overran Asia and eastern Europe. 

Every evil against which the United States has ever 
made war it now meets once more in an aggravated 
form; and if we are now wrong we have never been 
right. 


A LATE SPRING 


S soon as war is declared, said William Jennings 

Bryan some months ago, a million men will spring 
to arms over night. Where they would find arms to 
spring to he did not say, altho this is a point worth 
attention, since it was a full year before our munition 
works could turn out the guns needed by the Allies in 
1914. The days have gone by when a minute man could 
snatch down his flintlock from over the fireplace, hang 
his powder horn over his shoulder and step forth ready 
for service. Military service is no longer “soldiering,” 
but one of the learned professions and skilled trades. 


We have now been a month at war, and so far there 
are no signs of the spring of the million men. It is, 
however, believed that an army of half a million at 
least may be raised by conscription and that they may 
be drilled and equipt for service in the course of a year. 








OUR ALLY ARMENIA 


INCE the Russian revolution overthrew the hateful 

autocracy which has so long been the Achilles heel 
of the Grand Alliance there is not one of the nations 
with which we are now associated of which we need be 
ashamed or distrustful. But we should not forget that 
we have other allies than the nations which march to 
the front under their own flags and are privileged to 
send diplomatic representatives in the name of a sov- 
ereign state. There are the submerged and _ half- 
forgotten peoples who cannot stand in their own 
strength to fight the Central Powers but have better 
cause to wish the victory of the Grand Alliance than 
any member of it. Of all the nationalities crushed and 
broken by the cruel progress of this war none has suf- 
fered so greatly as Armenia. When we read of the sack 
of a Belgian or Polish village we are rightly stirred 
with pity and indignation, but what shall be said of the 
government which drove more than half a million men, 
women and children from their homes to perish in the 
desert? American soldiers will be sent, of course, to 
whatever field of action where they can best assist the 
general cause; but we confess that we should like, for 
reasons of pure sentiment, to see the American flag 
floating by some new-chosen banner of a free Armenia 
on the hills of Asia Minor. In view of the long service 
of thousands of American teachers, doctors and mis- 
sionaries in that neglected corner of the world, it could 
scarcely be matter for surprize if our people should 
single out from the leagued nations afflicted Armenia 
as the particular ally and protégé“of the United States. 








THE PLANET MARS 


HIS has been called a world war, but even that 
term is inadequate. It is a war between two worlds. 
Except for short frontiers bordering on such neutral 
countries as Switzerland the whole of the area occupied 
by the armies of the Central Powers is cut off by con- 
tinuous lines of entrenchment or vigilant blockading 
fleets from every other country on the planet. The ties 
of commerce, travel, mail traffic, submarine cable, even 
wireless communication, have one by one been severed 
so completely that only the faintest echoes and rumors 
from that other world reach our ears. Never in modern 
times has so great a region been so completely isolated; 
tho it is cut off from our civilization not by distance as 
are the planets, nor by mountain barriers as was India, 
nor by a wall of stone as was the ancient China, but by 
a wall of fire such as Wotan kindled about Briinnhilde. 
For convenience let us call this other world the planet 
Mars, since it is smaller than our Earth and is notori- 
ously given to war. In fact, the only remaining point of 
contact between this planet and ourselves is the line of 
battle. The Martians are little known to us, we cannot 
understand .their attitude on certain ethical questions, 
even their logic appears to be different from ours. But 
we know a few external facts about their civilization. 
We know that Mars is a self-supporting planet which 
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finds within its own limited borders every necessity for 
sustaining a great war from grain and rubber to copper 
and guncotton. Some of eur scientists have calculated 
that so small a planet must sooner or later run short of 
some necessity, but at present it seems to lack nothing 
that our world can supply. We know that Mars, altho 
divided into different peoples (such as the Germans, 
Hungarians, Bulgars and Turks), is now practically a 
political unit and is administered by a uniform system 
which contrasts most markedly with the chaos and dis- 
union of our own world. We know that the Mar- 
tians, altho far more like the dwellers of the Earth than 
most of us are willing to admit, are all idolaters who 
pay to certain individuals known as kings, sultans and 
war-lords what seems to us a superstitious reverence, 
and that they have a strange and terrible religion called 
Weltpolitik which calls for human sacrifices. 

The purpose of the Great War is to bridge the hor- 
rible chasm which separates the two worlds and bring 
back Mars to be once more part of the Earth. We intend 
to convert Mars, by the sword if that is the only way, 
to our own religion of freedom and democracy. We hope 
also to profit in our turn by the knowledge and 
experience of the Martians, who may tell us some day 
how it was that so small a planet could so long with- 
stand the vastly greater numbers and resources of our 
world. When the day of peace and reconciliation comes 
we will have much to learn from each other and we will 
be able to explain and to understand much that now 
seems to us incomprehensible. What cannot be tolerated 
is that the two worlds should remain divided and the 
abyss of antagonism and misunderstanding never be 
closed. 


THE WORLD’S NARROWEST ESCAPE 


OW that it is all over we are free to tell each other 

in what peril evVery free nation stood during the 
March days when we could get no news from Russia. 
The Duma has triumphed, and whether Russia meets 
victory or defeat in the remaining months of the war, 
or even whether an attempt is made to restore Czardom, 
matters comparatively little since the critical moment 
has been safely passed. It is no longer possible for the 
autocracies of Prussia and Austria to gain either ma- 
terial or moral support from a Russian autocracy, and 
the entrance of America into the Great War has brought 
against the Central Powers a preponderance of military 
force which nothing but aid from Russia could counter- 
balance. 

Suppose that the Imperial Court had triumphed over 
the Russian people. This would probably have meant a 
speedy peace with the Central Powers and a withdrawal 
of Russia from the Entente. The nations of western 
Europe alone would probably be a match for the Central 
Powers, but they could hardly hope for decisive victory 
with all the troops in the eastern theater of war thrown 
into the scale against them. After the conclusion of a 
compromise peace there would have been every reason 
to expect a renewal of the old Holy Alliance of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia; with Turkey, the lesser German 
states, and two or three of the Balkan countries added 
for good measure. If this diplomatic realignment of the 
nations had occurred, and the possibility of it was seri- 
ously discussed not many weeks ago in every belligerent 
and neutral country, the greater part of the armies of 


the world would have compacted under autocratic aus- 
pices into one great military alliance capable of crush- 
ing any revolutionary movement from within and 
coping with any hostile alliances which might be formed 
by other nations. When we see how nearly equal are 
Germany and Austria to all the forces which the rest 
of the world has yet been able to send against them, we 
can imagine what a menace they would be with the aid 
of hundreds of millions of Russians organized by Prus- 
sian system and dominated by Prussian diplomacy. Nei- 
ther the Roman Cesars nor Napoleon at the hight of his 
power could so subject the nations to their will as the 
rulers whose domains would stretch from the Arctic to 
the Persian Gulf and from Belgium to the Pacific. 

That this should not be was determined by God and 
Man when the red flag was raised above the palaces 
of Petrograd. 


THE BATTLE OF THE TYPES 


HERE is an internecine war going on in Germany 

which fills large space in the papers and excites 
hot partizanship. The immediate question is whether 
Latin or Gothic type shall be used in prints. Really, 
however, the issue is broader than it seems, for Ger- 
many stands at the fork of the road with two diverging ~ 
lines of policy open to her. One leads toward cosmopoli- 
tanism, the other toward nationalism. Those who favor 
the first urge that Germany should adopt free trade 
since England is becoming protectionistic, and should 
strive for closer intercourse with the outside world. 
The opposing party advocates an isolated and self-suffi- 
cient Germany or Central Europe and the cultivation 
of the nationalistic spirit by all means. The former 
party naturally favors the shape of letters used in Eng- 
lish and in all the languages of Latin origin. The latter 
party argues that German literature can be properly 
printed only in the original German text. 

The controversy is an old one, altho the war has 
brought it up in an acute form. Up to the end of the 
nineteenth century the Latinists were gaining on their 
opponents in Germany. Almost all scientific books and 
periodicals and many of the trade papers and radica) 
journals were printed in Latin type and it seemed likely 
that the Gothic would gradually sink into disuse. 

But with the intensification of the German national 
spirit preliminary to the Great War there was a move 
ment to discard Latin letters and all words of Latin 
origin. So the “telephone” became a Fernsprecher and 
the “villa” a Landhaus, and it was regarded as unpa- 
triotic to use any but Gothic type. 

From our standpoint it seems that in this typo 
graphical battle the Latinists are on the right side, for 
the Gothic letter is less legible than the Latin. But we 
must admit that it would be easy to devise a form that 
would be better than either. In both print and script 
our e’s and c’s, and our n’s and u’s are too much alike. 
There is not much danger of confusing a consonant 
with a vowel, but n and wu are so often mistaken in script 
that it has become customary in writing for the press 
to overline the n’s and underline the w’s, but this is an 
awkward expedient. Practical tests in the psychological 
laboratory on speed and accuracy of reading have shown 
that some slight modifications of a few of our ordinary 
Latin types would greatly relieve the present strain on 
the eye and attention. 
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Benjamin Franklin, who, among other things, was a 
good printer, opposed the tendency to do away with 
capitals on nouns, the long f and italics in the interests 
of uniformity, for as he says: 

Certainly the omitting this prominent Letter makes the 
Line appear more even, but renders it lejs immediately 
legible; as the paring all Men’s Nofes might smooth and 
level their Faces, but would render their Phyjiognomies lefs 
diftinguifhable. 

Franklin was doubtless wrong in urging the retention 
of the long { because it is so easily confused with Jf, but 
he was right in his main contention, that irregularity 
is conducive to legibility. The capitalizing of substan- 
tives as used to be the custom in English and is still in 
German is a great assistance in grasping at a glance 
the structure and meaning of a sentence. In reading 
aloud one sometimes has to go back and correct an 
emphasis because he has mistaken a noun for a verb or 
adjective of the same spelling. It is of less importance 
to be able to distinguish at sight a common from a 
proper noun. In fact there is a tendency to do away with 
capitals as far as possible, and many nouns and adjec- 
tives which, as derived from proper names, were capital- 
ized a few years ago are now put into lower case. Italics 
also are being tabooed in America. But the present 
movement for the disuse of capitals, italics and punctu- 
ation marks certainly means an increased burden upon 
the reader. The modern printer is sacrificing attractive- 
ness as well as legibility in his desire to obtain a level 
line and even page. Uniformity is the foe of beauty. 
Irregularity and diversity are what give pleasure and 
interest. . 


THOSE NIBLICK FEET 


E often used to wonder why so many ladies, 

otherwise attractive, had such ungainly gaits. We 
too hastily assumed that it was because they were care- 
less of appearances or had never been trained in the art 
of graceful walking. Now we know the poor things can’t 
do otherwise than totter and wobble because of the de- 
formity of the lower extremities of the lower limbs. The 
recent styles have forced upon our attention the unpleas- 
ant fact that a large proportion of American women— 
we are unable to state the exact percentage—have club 
feet. What is more surprizing, the deformity is not con- 
genital, but seems to be 


a centripetal or centrifugal direction. The aim seems to 
be to bring the feet in shape and size to the kin lien or 
“golden lilies” so much admired in China. But if our 
ladies are to get their foot fashions from the antipodes 
they should be warned that this form of deformity is 
already passé in China, All the club women of China now 
are unclubbing their feet. Since the custom only lasted 
a thousand years—a mere passing fad, as things go in 
China—it is hardly worth while for our ladies to take 
it up. We suggest that the Canton Reform Club of Big 
Feet Women send some orthopedic missionaries to 
America to cure our ladies of the Chinese totter. 








4 
HOW TO OBEY THE LAWS 

NE of the most fictitious of legal fictions is that 

everybody knows all the laws of the land by heart 
and that ignorance of law is no excuse. It is especially 
absurd in such a time as this when new and compli- 
cated regulations are being suddenly applied to the 
ordinary affairs of life. More than one innocent Ameri- 
can has already been shot dead for passing along a 
street hitherto public, and in the future many well- 
meaning citizens will be in danger of condign punish- 
ment for selling or saying something contrary to some 
unheard-of ruling. 

The same difficulty has arisen in other belligerent 
countries, especially in Germany, where the regulations 
are more numerous and more rigidly enforced than else- 
where. The Reichstag has endeavored to meet it by 
passing a law establishing Information Bureaus in all 
parts of the country. From these anyone can learn with- 
out cost whether a proposed act is permissible or pro- 
hibited and just how to shape his conduct in conformity 
with the law. 

Now if it is proper to learn from an enemy—and 
fas est et ab hoste doceri is an old maxim—here is an 
institution we might well adopt. In the United States 
we have some fifty different sets of laws and thousands 
of new ones.added every year besides local regulations 
innumerable. Yet there is no way by which a would-be 
law-abiding citizen can learn what he ought or ought 
not to do. The executive departments of the Adminis- 
tration decline to commit themselves to an opinion as 
to the scope and meaning of the laws they enforce. 
They merely refer the in- 











artificially induced by a 
painful process requiring 
specially constructed and 
expensive shoes. The most 
common distortion is ta- 
lipes equinus, by which 
the sole of the foot is de- 
flected some forty-five to 
sixty degrees from the 
horizontal at the front by 
means of plano-concave 
heels several inches in 
hight. This is frequently 
complicated by talipes 
varus or valgus, by which 
the foot is deflected thirty 
or forty-five degrees— 
judging by the eye— 
from the perpendicular in 
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YOUR TOWN IN WAR 


What is your community doing to carry into 
effect the proclamation of President 
urging the enlistment of all Americans in a 


The Countryside wants to hear just what 
concrete work—organization, drill, relief, co- 
operative gardening, food conservation—is 
being done today in your suburb or village by 
the people as a community. 
ollars will be paid on acceptance for 
every letter on this subject we consider good 


Be terse, accurate, and direct, and don’t take 
over five hundred words to tell your story. 
Photographs help. Address 

The Editor of THe CountrysinE. 








quirer to the text. The 
courts refuse to pass up- 
on a hypothetical case. 
You have first to commit 
a crime before you can 
find out if it is a crime. 
The men who make the 
laws profess ignoranee as 
to the extent of their ap- 
plicability and there is no 
reason to question this 
profession. The only way 
for the private citizen to 
be safe is to consult a 
lawyer at his own expense 
and even then he is not 
safe, for the lawyer will 
not guarantee that his 
opinion is correct. 
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Petain General Petain, who 

: ; commanded the French 
Chief of Staff army defending Verdun 
during the critical stages of the battle 
in February and March, 1916, was ap- 
pointed chief of staff at the Ministry 
of War by the French cabinet on 
April 29. 

The appointment of General Petain 
to a position of authority was discust 
when General Joffre, after placing the 
French armies in a high state of or- 
ganization, was made a marshal of 
France and retired from active service, 
but it was understood that Petain’s in- 
sistence on fuller authority than the 
cabinet was willing to grant caused the 
appointment of Nivelle instead. It is 
not yet known just how wide control 
his position as chief of staff at the 
Ministry of War will carry. He will 
probably succeed to the duties laid 
down by Minister of War Lyautey, 
after the latter quarreled with the 
Chamber of Deputies and returned to 
the colonies. 

General Petain has the reputation of 
being above all a fighter, “The Man 
Prepared,” as Mr. Purinton called him 
in his article of that title in The In- 
dependent of June 26, 1916. When the 
war started he was only Colonel Petain, 
but by September 14, 1914, he had be- 
come a general of division. 


On Monday, April 23, 
The Second the British started a 
Battle of Arras second offensive in 
front of Arras. The first offensive, that 
of Monday the fortnight before, gave 
them Vimy ridge and a host of prison- 
ers at comparatively small cost. But 
this time the Germans were not caught 
napping and the British. gains have 
been slighter and much more expensive. 
In the interval between the two attacks 
Hindenburg visited the front in person 
and stiffened up the defensive. Heavy 
reinforcements have been brought and, 


according to the British account, a 
large part of the reserve of several 
hundred thousand men which he had 
gathered for an offensive in some quar- 
ter has been used up on the Arras front. 

Lens, which the Germans were pre- 
paring to evacuate before this, they 
still occupy and now apparently intend 
to hold. The British, on their part, 
show no disposition to attempt the cap- 
ture of Lens, altho it is within a couple 
of miles of their positions at Loos and 
Lieven. They have directed their new 
attack eastward, instead of northward, 
with Douai as their objective. Half way 
between Arras and Douai is the new 
system of German defenses known as 
the Wotan line. At daybreak Monday 
the Canadian, Scottish and English 
troops charged the German trenches 
along a seven-mile front and from that 
hour till the end of the week the strug- 
gle continued without cessation. Both 
sides agree that the slaughter was un- 
precedented, tho each ascribes the 
greater loss to the enemy. The terri- 
torial advantage lies with the British, 
who gained several villages and held 
them in spite of repeated counter- 
attacks made in the old Prussian fash- 
ion of massed troops of five or six 
thousand men in the face of the mur- 
derous fire of the British artillery. 
The British Minister of Munitions 
states that the expenditure of six inch 
shells and larger was six and a half 
times that of the second week of the 
battle of the Somme last year, and con- 
sequently unequaled in the history of 
the world. Never also has the world 
seen such fighting in the air. On the 
23d the British Royal Flying Corps 
broke their record by bringing down 
forty German machines in fights ex- 
tending up to 15,000 feet above the 
ground. They carried their bombing 
and photographing raids 45 miles be- 
hind the enemy’s lines and lost only 
two machines during the day. The Ger- 


man losses in the air are said to be 
three and a half times as heavy as the 
British, yet complaint has been voiced 
in Parliament that the latter are 
greater than they should be because of 
inefficient machines. According to this 
protest the British lost 56 aviators in 
January, 119 in February, 152 in 
March and 319 in the first three weeks 
of April. 

At the French end of the line there 
has been little activity during the week. 
The British and French seem to alter- 
nate their attacks week by week, tho 
whether this is accidental, intentional 
or due to lack of coérdination is a ques- 
tion. According to the French esti- 
mates the Germans lost more than 
200,000 men on the Aisne during April. 
Twenty thousand were taken prisoners. 


The U-boat campaign 
is already making a 
serious reduction in 
the English food supply. For many 
years before the war agriculture in 
Great Britain had bcen on the decline 
and the country was becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on _ importations. 
Arable land went out of cultivation 
and was turned into game preserves 
and lawns. This year the Government 
urged the utilization of all Waste and 
pleasure grounds for growing crops, 
but this plan could not be fully car- 
ried out because of the lack of labor. 
Several thousand farm laborers who 
were serving in the trenches were 
brought back, but now the military 
authorities have called for 500,000 
more men to fill up the gaps in France 
and this will further reduce the yield 
of crops. In the period between June 
and the August harvest there is ordi- 
narily only about food enough to last 
six and a half weeks on hand. Now of 
course the stock is much less than 
usual and importation is restricted. 
The Germans calculated that if they 


Food Shortage 
in England 


























French Offictal War Records 


WHEN GOVERNMENTS GARDEN 


Press Illustrating 


The parks and public squares of Paris have been plowed and planted for three seasons now, and there’s nothing unusual in this woman digging 
her bit in the Tuileries. But a vegetable garden in Washington, just across from the White House, is more novel. President Wilson turned over 
the first spadeful of earth and the White House staff promises to continue the good work till the crops are harvested 
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could sink a million tons of shipping 
a month England would be reduced to 
surrender by June. They have so far 
destroyed shipping at only half or two- 
thirds that rate and we cannot say 
how far this has curtailed the supply 
of oversea food. At the end of the 
first month of the German blockade it 
was announced that “less than 16 per 
cent of the wheat destined for Great 
Britain had been sunk.” But in March 
and April the loss of ships has been 
greater than in February. So it is to 
be feared that about a fifth of Eng- 
land’s bread is now being cast upon 
the waters. In February Premier Lloyd- 
George warned the people that “our 
stocks of food are low, alarmingly 
lower than within recollection.” The 
British Food Controller, Baron Devon- 
port, tried at first to limit the con- 
sumption of food by appeal. 

But in spite of the earnest newspa- 
per propaganda and official warnings 
only a small part of the British public, 
some say a tenth, followed the injunc- 
tions of the Food Controller and he is 
now obliged to adopt compulsory meas- 
ures. Lord Devonport has established 
one meatless day a week for all hotels, 
restaurants and clubs. This is Tuesday 
for London and Wednesday for the 
provinces. Potatoes are prohibited ex- 
cept on meatless days and Fridays. 
Only five ounces of meat, weighed un- 
cooked, is permitted to each person. 
Light pastries, tea cakes, frosted and 
chocolate cakes, and expensive confec- 
tionery are prohibited. 

In the House of Lords on April 25 
the Food Controller announced: 

If our shipping resources were assured 
we could undoubtedly carry on, but they 
are not assured. Our shipping is being de- 
pleted every day in large volume, and al- 

our existence depends thereupon, it is 
at the moment a wasting security. As 
there is no immediate prospect of our 
locked up shipping being released from its 
present occupation we have to face this 
grim fact. 

Unless we exercize sufficiency of self- 
denial in the consumption of bread, I tell 
you the blunt truth, we shall not get thru 
to next harvest without severe privation 
and all that it involves. 

Who can say when the war will end? 
We must be prepared for all contingencies, 
even the failure of the present: year’s har- 
vest. The continuance and increase of the 
enemy’s submarine activity is another fac- 
tor without which our outlook upon the 
future cannot be complete. There is no 
margin for risks. 

From this we may infer that Lord 
Devonport is planning to commandeer 
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THE GREAT WAR 


April 28—British begin new attack on 
Arras front. British Admiralty re- 
ports loss of sixty-four vessels in 
the week. 

April 24—German counter-attack on 
Gavrelle. British attack Bulgars 
near Lake Doiran. 

April 25—French attack Germans and 
Bulgars north of Monastir, Serbia. 
Strikes in German munition works 


continue. 

April 26—German destroyers bombard 
Ramsgate. 

April 27—Guatemala breaks with 
Germany. 


April 28—Canadians take Arleux, two 
miles from Wotan Line. House and 
Senate pass draft act. 

April 29—Pé6tain, defender of Verdun, 
made Chief of Staff. British take a 
mile of German trenches in front of 
Wotan line. 




















all the food in the United Kingdom 
and put the whole population on lim- 
ited rations. 


With a readiness 
that  surprized 
everyone opposed 
to compulsory military service and 
nearly everyone in favor of it, Con- 
gress agreed to President Wilson’s 
military recommendations. The vote in 
the Senate was a foregone conclusion, 
but the collapse of the opposition to 
the administration program in the 
House of Representatives was quite 
unexpected. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House had recommended 
a preliminary trial of voluntary enlist- 
ment before resorting to the draft, and 
Champ Clark descended from his chair 
as Speaker to make a furious attack 
on conscription. The friends of volun- 
tary service did rather more than their 
share of the debating, and Miss Ran- 
kin, representative from Montana, was 
so imprest by the trend of sentiment 
that she sent a message to some citi- 
zens of her native state asserting that 
she knew of no one in the House who 
was in favor of the President’s plan. 
And yet when the amendment offered 
by Representative Kahn of California 
to place the new citizen army on a 
compulsory basis was taken up by the 
House acting as a committee of the 
whole it was carried by the decisive 
majority of 279 to 98. The roll call 
vote on the amendment was equally 
decisive. 313 to 109. The great ma- 
jority of those who stood out for vol- 


Congress Indorses 
Conscription 





untary service on the test vote decided 
not to carry their opposition to con- 
scription to the point of voting against 
the army bill which embodied it, and 
so it passed the House by 397 votes to 
24. A majority of the obstinate twenty- 
four belonged to the President’s own 
party. 

In the Senate there was compara- 
tively little opposition to the adminis- 
tration plan for the selective draft, 
but a large amount of time was taken 
up in the discussion of certain details, 
especially the advisability of authoriz- 
ing ex-President Roosevelt to recruit 
a force of volunteers for immediate 
service in France. An amendment 
offered by Senator Harding of Ohio 
making it possible for the ex-President 
to raise four divisions of infantry com- 
posed of volunteers over the age limit 
of the selective draft passed the Sen- 
ate, but a similar amendment was de- 
feated in the House. The test vote on 
the principle of the army bill came in 
the Senate on an amendment authoriz- 
ing a call for half a million volunteers. 
This was rejected by a vote of 69 to 
18. Only eight of the eighteen advo- 
cates of the volunteer system voted 
against the final passage of the army 
bill; Senators Goré, Hardwick, Kirby, 
Thomas and Trammell, Democrats, and 
Borah, Gronna and La Follette, Re- 
publicans. 

The army bills as passed by the Sen- 
ate and by the House of Representa- 
tives are not in all respects alike, and 
important adjustments will have to 
be made in committee before both 
branches of Congress can agree upon 
a@ common measure. Both bills author- 
ize the President to raise the regular 
army and the national guard to full 
wartime strength by volunteer enlist- 
ments and to raise a citizen army of 
five hundred thousand by selective con- 
scription, the quota of each state being 
in proportion to its population. Persons 
exempt from the draft include Govern- 
ment officials, persons engaged in in- 
dustries essential to the prosecution of 
the war, those having dependent fami- 
lies, those physically unfit, and clergy- 
men or persons belonging to religious 
sects opposed to war. Other conscien- 
tious objectors receive no considera- 
tion. The chief difference between the 
House and Senate bills is that the Sen- 
ate plan makes the ages subject to the 
selective draft 21 years to 27 inclusive; 
the House plan 21 to 40 inclusive. 
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On April 24 the 
war commission- 
ers from the 
French Republic reached Hampton 
Roads and thence proceeded to Wash- 
ington on the President’s yacht, the 
“Mayflower.” Up to this time the move- 
ments of the commission had been kept 
a profound secret in order to preveat 
any interference by the common enemy. 
When the presence on American soil 
of the French commissioners was once 
known their journey became a trium- 
phal progress, a continuous ovation 
without parallel in the diplomatic his- 
tory of the United States since the visit 
of Lafayette. The favorite of the 
crowds was Marshal Joffre, whose 
picturesque personality and military 
achievements have made him as famil- 
iar to the American people as any 
figure in the whole course of the 
Great War. Some may have been dis- 
appointed to discover that the “Major 
Dreyfus” in the party was not, after 
all, the hero of the famous state trial, 
but they were amply compensated for 
the disappointment by having the op- 
portunity to meet in person Marshal 
Joffre, M. Viviani, and many other 
great Frenchmen of whom they had so 
often heard. Among the prominent 
visitors were the Marquis de Cham- 
brun, a descendant of Lafayette and a 
leader in the Chamber of Deputies; M. 
Hovelacque, Inspector of Public In- 
struction; M. Simon, for many years 
Inspector of Finances, and Admiral 
Chocheprat. 

No sooner had the French war com- 
mission reached Washington and paid 
their respects to President Wilson than 
they began consultations with the Brit- 
ish commissioners and the civil and 
military heads of the American army 
and navy. Of course the details of the 
discussions on the prosecution of the 
war are still kept secret, but it is gen- 


America Receives 
French Commission 


erally believed that the French are 
urgently desirous of seeing an Ameri- 
can army on French soil as soon as 
may be feasible. The British do not 
oppose the sending of an expeditionary 
force across the Atlantic, but they re- 
gard as of far greater importance the 
regular transportation of foodstuffs and 
of munitions of war. There is no real 
divergence in policy between the Brit- 
ish and the French representatives, 
but it is natural that a nation under- 
taking to control the sea routes and to 
supply its allies with the necessities of 
war would be most imprest by the 
danger of a shortage of goods, while 
a nation repelling an invader from its 
own soil would more greatly dread'a 
shortage of man power. While the war 
conferences are progressing the com- 
missioners will send to their home gov- 
ernments accounts of agreements 
reached and decisions made in regard 
to such questions as the distribution 
of the three million dollar loan among 
our various allies, the problem of mari- 
time transportation, the methods of 
coping with the submarine peril, the 
mobilization of American resources for 
the purposes of war, and, perhaps, the 
participation of American troops in the 
fighting on the western front. 


Elihu Root, former Sec- 
retary of State, has ac- 
cepted the President’s 
offer of the chairmanship of the Ameri- 
can war commission which will be sent 
to Russia. With him will rest the re- 
sponsibility for the diplomatic side of 
the mission. The chief purpose of the 
United States in sending the commis- 
sion is, however, to rehabilitate the 
economic condition of the country in 
order to put it in fighting trim to re- 
new the offensive against Germany. 
The aid which the United States will 
extend will probably include a very 


Root to Go 
to Russia 
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IN THE WORDS OF MR. WILSON 
The suffragists who believe in a Federal amendment for woman suffrage have stood their 
ground at the White House gates for several months now waging a banner campaign on the Presi- 
dent. Their latest slogan, from President Wilson’s war message, ought to convince even its author 
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Press Illustrating 


TURNING GERMANY OUT OF CHINA 
When diplomatic relations were broken and the 
German Consul recalled, the Tientsin chief of 
police speeded the parting guest at the gate of 

the German concession 

considerable share of the total war 
loan to the Allies; but President Wil- 
son intends that we shall loan Russia 
not our money alone but our business 
efficiency as well. For example, the 
transportation system of Russia has so 
completely broken down that altho 
Russia is one of the greatest of the 
grain producing countries in the world 
it has sometimes ‘been impossible to 
feed either the soldiers at the front or 
the civilian population in the towns. 
The advice of experienced American 
railroad men should certainly help to 
extricate the Russian authorities from 
some of the difficulties of this situation. 
Of course, American aid to Russia 
during the war is largely conditioned 
upon the continuance in office of the 
present progressive government and 
the present war policy, as the success 
of either the reactionaries or the ex- 
treme Socialists would probably lead 
to the conclusion of a separate peace 
with Germany. 


-.. The republic of Brazil, on 
yoy the verge of entrance into 

the Great War, is embar- 
rassed by internal friction. In Porto 
Alegre anti-German riots resulted in 
the burning of nearly three hundred 
buildings belonging to the German 
residents. On the other hand, German 
settlers in the states of Rio Grande, 
Parana and Santa Catharina have in 
many .cases risen in_ insurrection 
against the national authority. The 
German population in this section of 
the republic is estimated at half a mil- 
lion and it is totally out of sympathy 
with the Portuguese-speaking majority 
of Brazilians; forming, in fact, a state 
within the state. The republic of Uru- 
guay seems to feel some alarm lest 
the Germans of southern Brazil de- 
termine to cross the boundary between 
the two nations and carry on a cam- 
paign in Uruguay. Some ardent Bra- 
zilians advocate sending an army of 
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two hundred thousand infantry to the 
European battlefields. 

Warlike sentiment is rising as high 
in Argentina as in Brazil, altho the 
former country still maintains diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. The 
Argentine Government has compelled 
subjects of the Central Powers to leave 
certain districts and especially to keep 
away from the arsenals and munitions 
factories, and mobs in Buenos Aires 
have attacked the German legation and 
the offices of German owned newspa- 
pers. Many of the interned German 
steamships taken into custody by the 
Argentine Government have been 
found to be seriously damaged by their 
crews. 

In response to Argentine public sen- 
timent the Government has sent to 
Germany a diplomatic note demanding 
satisfaction for the sinking of the sail- 
ing ship, “Monte Protegido,” on April 
13. If the German Government at- 
tempts to evade responsibility for the 
loss of the vessel Argentina may breaix 
with Germany. The people of Argentina 
blame the Germans for the sinking of 
another Argentine vessel, the “Curu- 
malan,” which disappeared somewhere 
in the Atlantic without leaving a tracc. 


, ‘ The report of the 
Big Business finance committee of 
andthe War — the Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing business interests 
of the country, is noteworthy for its 
recommendations as to the best 
methods of meeting the cost of the 
war. The authors of the report believe 
that as much as possible of the expense 
incident to a state of war should be 
met by taxation rather than by loan 
for the reason that “war borrowing 
leads to extravagance; war taxation 
leads to economy.” An excess -profits 
tax is recommended, but the commit- 
tee insists that it be limited strictly to 
wartime and in no case be retroactive. 
An increase of 50 per cent on first 
class mail matter might yield a $100,- 
000,000 revenue in the course of a 
single year. Stamp taxes, increased 
customs duties and increased personal 
income taxes are approved, but the 
committee does not believe that the tax 
on corporation incomes or the inheri- 
tance tax should be changed. The 
Chamber of Commerce plans to take 
a referendum to test the sentiment of 
the business men of the nation in re- 
gard to methods of raising war reve- 
nues. 


The recently pub- 
lished trade figures 
for the month of 
March show that the German subma- 
rine blockade has not been at all suc- 
cessful in the attempt to drive Ameri- 
can commerce from the seas. The total 
value of the imports during the month 
amount to more than $270,484,000, 
the largest import value during any 
month of American history. The ex- 
ports for the same month were worth 
Over $551,278,000. This record has 

nm only once surpast, in January 
of this year. February exports were 
Much less than those during the past 


American Trade 
Increases 


month because many shipowners feared 
to risk entering without escort or arma- 
ment the danger zone established by 
the German Government. The importa- 
tion of gold during March totaled 
nearly a hundred and forty millions, 
and the net balance of imports of gold 
for the last nine months was over six 
hundred and fifty millions. This ex- 
plains in part the ability of the United 
States to lend large sums to the En- 
tente Allies. 


' The Supreme Court has 
wg affirmed the decree of 

lower courts enjoining the 
Southern Pacific Railroad from dispos- 
ing of timber or minerals on the land 
received by Congressional grant. By 
the same decision the Government won 
its suit against the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to regain 2,300,000 acres of 
Oregon and Washington land worth 
$30,000,000. The railroad forfeited its 
title to the land grants by charging 
more for the lands sold to individual 
settlers than the maximum price per 
acre established when the railroad was 
endowed with the land in question. 
This violation of the terms of the origi- 
nal grant led to the passage in 1916 
of the Chamberlain-Ferris act which 
divested the railroad of its lands and 
provided for their disposition by the 


Federal Government. The constitution- 
ality of the Chamberlain-Ferris law 
was therefore involved in the case 
brought before the Supreme Court. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has not finally determined whether 
cr not to grant a general advance in 
railroad rates, but it has permitted the 
railroads to file supplemental tariffs 
covering the desired 15 per cent in- 
crease. The new tariffs will be subject 
to suspension, complaint, investigatior® 
and correction. If they are finally ap- 
proved they will go into effect on the 
first of July. The railroad companies 
complain that operating expenses are 
increasing far more rapidly than reve- 
nues and point to the decrease in net 
income during February of more than 
$22,000,000 as proof of their con- 
tention. 


Coal Miners Get 
Wage Increase 


The high cost of 
living has compelled 
coal miners in the 
Pennsylvania fields to break their con- 
tracts and ask for increased wages. 
Representatives of fifty-five thousand 
soft coal miners met a committee of 
operators in Philadelphia and demand- 
ed a one-third increase in wages but 
compromised on a twenty per cent in- 
crease. A strike of these men had been 
ordered, but it was postponed in view 
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THE BRITISH DRIVE ON THE WOTAN LINE 


The most fiercely contested battle of the war is:now being fought on the Arras front, where the 

British are approaching the new entrenchments known ‘as the Wotan Line, between Drocourt and 

Queant, where the Germans established themselves after their withdrawal last month from the 

old line. The capture of Vimy ridge brought the British to the environs of Lens and they are also 
trying to advance, thru Monchy and Gavrelle, along the railroad to Douai 
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of the national crisis and the possibility 
of a peaceful settlement. The victory 
of the soft coal miners encouraged the 
anthracite miners to look for a similar 
increase. Long term wage agreements 
had been made by the anthracite men 
in 1916 which were not due to expire 
till 1920, but the spokesmen of the 
union pointed out that the price of 
food had so greatly advanced within a 
year as to make the established rates 
gntolerable. The operators recognized 
the force of this argument and agreed 
to an increase in wages aggregating 
over thirty million dollars a year. The 
wage increases in the coal industry 
will result in enhanced coal prices 
which will in turn unfavorably affect 
the profits of the railroad companics. 


Chairman Herbert C. 
“ia” Hoover of the Ameri- 

can Food Board warns 
the nation that “the total stock of food 
today available in the Allied world is 
simply not sufficient to last until Sep- 
tember if America continues its pres- 
ent rate of consumption.” He asserted 
that England, France and Italy must 
have from us during the next three 
months more than twice as much as 
we normally export, and that in order 
to meet this demand it is not sufficient 
to increase our agricultural produc- 
tion, we must also eliminate waste and 
decrease consumption. To carry the 
Allies over to the next harvest we 
must reduce our wheat consumption 
by thirty per cent; an amount equal 
to one loaf of bread each week for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, seconding 
Mr. Hoover’s appeal, explained that the 
principle of universal service in war 
time should apply not to the army only 
but to agriculture as well, and that if 
there should be a shortage of farm la- 
bor which could not be met in any other 
way the authorities should commandeer 
labor to assure a plentiful production 
of foodstuffs for ourselves and our 
Allies. He recommended also that no 
grain be diverted from food into in- 
toxicants. 

Secretary Houston of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told the Senate 
that the needs of the nation required 
that the department be given enlarged 
authority and power. He desired legis- 
lation authorizing the Government to 
make a survey of the national food 
supply; to establish market grades and 
classification of farm products; to 
license, supervise and, if necessary, 
operate plants, mills, packing houses, 
breweries, storage houses, canneries 
and all other establishments manufac- 
turing food products; to give prefer- 
ence to farm equipment, seeds and 
fertilizers in transportation; to utilize 
the telegraphic market news service to 
secure comprehensive information from 
all shipping areas} and, in case of ex- 
treme emergency to permit the Gov- 
ernment to purchase, store and dis- 
tribute food products, and to empower 
the Council of National Defence to fix 
maximum and minimum food prices. 





L’Asino, Italy 


THE KAISER’S PROP 
William: “Heavens, what chall I do now?” 


To carry this broad program into effect 
will require the expenditure of about 
$25,000,000. Two million more farm- 
ers and farm laborers are required 
at present to produce the necessary 
food supply. Secretary Houston esti- 
mates that there are two million boys 
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ROYALTY SEVERAL TIMES REMOVED 


The revolutionists in Petrograd are seeing to 

it that no traces of Czardom are left in new 

Russia. Even the emblems on public buildings 

and the portraits of the royal family have been 
destroyed 


between the ages of fourteen and nine- 
teen not now engaged in work of na- 
tional importance who might be avail- 
able during the present emergency. 
‘There are also several hundred thou- 
sand retired farmers in the country, 
many of whom would be willing to 
return to their old occupation while 
the national need required their serv- 
ices. Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Labor suggests that many 
wage earners might be allowed to leave 
their regular employment for tempo- 
rary agricultural service during the 
harvest season. 
Consequences of the be severance of 
‘ iplomatic rela- 
Break with Turkey tions between the 


United States and Turkey, which was 
the logical consequence of the war with 
Germany and the break with Austria- 
Fungary, may have important results. 
Hitherto the United States has not 
recognized the independence of Egypt 
from Turkish suzerainty which resulted 
from England’s participation in the 
war, nor the independence of the Arabs 
who successfully revolted against Otto- 
man rule. Influential Jews are urging 
that it would be a logical step for the 
United States to issue a pronounce- 
ment at the present time in favor of 
an independent republic of Palestine, 
thus realizing the long-cherished hopes 
of the Zionists. Another probable con- 
sequence of the break with Turkey is 
the cessation of most of the relief 
work in Armenia, Syria, Palestine and 
Constantinople to wh'ch American 
generosity has so largely contributed. 
The Swiss Neue Zuricher Zeitung re- 
bukes the Turks for ingratitude in sev- 
ering relations with a nation which 
had done so much to lessen the famine 
and suffering of Turkish subjects in 
every part of the Ottoman Empire. It 
may be safe, however, to hazard the 
guess that the Sultan’s German and 
Turkish advisers will be very little 
troubled by the destitute condition of 
the non-Mohammedan raccs of the 
Empire. Of course, American mission- 
ary and educational activities will also 
be suspended thruout Turkey. 


The report issued by 
the British Admiral- 
ty covering the week 
ending April 22 showed that more than 
twice as many vessels had been sunk 
as in any previous week. The losses 
included forty ships of more than 1600 
tons, fifteen under that tonnage and 
nine fishing vessels. This brings the 
total up to 243 British vesscls lost since 
February 17, not counting the fishing 
smacks and the shipping of other bel- 
ligerents and neutrals. Without this 
knowledge it is impossible to say how 
seriously the German submarines have 
affected the traffic on which the British 
Isles are dependent for their supplies, 
but it is evident that their depreda- 
tions were worse in March than Febru- 
ary and worse in April than March. 
The rate of destruction must now be 
about a million tons a month, which 
was the German estimate of what was 
necessary to starve out England. 


U-Boats Do 
Double Damage 
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ROBERTS COLLEGE, CLOSED ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 
Following the break between Turkey and the United States comes the report from Constantinople that Roberts College, founded, supported and 


chiefly taught by Americans, must. be closed, together with its Bible House, headquarters for 


The new U-boats are larger and have 
a wider radius. They are now provided 
with armored conning towcrs so thick 
that it takes a four-inch gun to pene- 
trate. 

It is said that the German ship- 
yards are turning out submarines at 
the rate of two or three a week. It re- 
quires about cight months to construct 
them and it takes as long to make a 
torpedo. Officers and crew are trained 
in about three months. 

The shortcr nights and the calmer 
waters of the summer will give the 
German U-boats a greatcr chance to 
do their deadly work. Rear Admiral 
Sir Dudley de Chair, the naval head 
of the British war mission now in 
Washington, has informed our naval 
authorities how many U-boats the Brit- 
ish have sunk or captured, but this in- 
formation has not been given out to the 
public on either side of the Atlantic 
yet. 

We cannot know, therefore, whethcr 
the British are destroying submarines 
as fast as the Germans can build them 
or not. 

But it is clear that the Germans are 
destroying merchant ships faster than 
they can be built. The British ship- 
yards are concentrating all their ener- 
gies on the construction of standard- 
ized types of two, three and five thou- 
sand tons, but their rate of output of 
mercantile steamers is only a million 
tons a ycar. 

That is to say the Germans are now 
destroying about as many vessels in a 
single month as the British or the 
American shipyards constructed in the 
year 1916. 

Here, according to the British war 
mission, is where America can best 
help. The Federal Shipping Commis- 
sion, with the $50,000,000, .appropriated 
by Congress, is cngaged in the construc- 
tion of a thousand ships of about 3000 
tons each. They will be furnished with 
oil-burning engines and have a speed 
of ten to twelve knots an hour. It is 
expected that the first of them will be 
ready for service in October and there- 
after they will be turned out at the 
trate of three a day. 

If then Great Britain can only 
hold out till fall this fleet of Ameri- 
a ’ ‘oe will be ready to bring 
relief, 


4 , The Germans are 
— carrying out ruth- 

- lessly their threat to 
sink any shipping, even Red Cross ves- 
sels, in the barred portion of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Their latest victims are 
the hospital ships “Donegal” and 
“Lanfranc,” torpcdocd without warn- 
ing on the evening of April 17. The 
former was carrying home slightly 
wounded British soldiers and of these 
29 were lost as well as 12 of the crew. 
The “Lanfranc” carricd 167 German 
wounded as well as 234 British 
wounded. Of the wounded Germans 
i152 were safely transferred to the 
boats, but 15 were lost. Of the British 
wounded and crew 19 were lost. An 
eyewitness reports that the British sol- 
diers in spite of their wounds stood at 
wttention on the deck of the sinking 
ship and sang popular songs while their 
disabled comrades were being lowered 
to the boats'on stretchers, but the Ger- 
mans behaved in a cowardly and brutal 
manner, fighting with each other and 
crowding into a lifeboat so that it 
overturned. The British Admiralty has 
announced that since the distinctive 
marking and the lighting of hospital 
chips serves to render them more con- 
spicuous targets for the German sub- 
marines the British hospital ships no 
longer bear the Red Cross insignia, but 
that German wounded will be carried 
on:the same vessels as the British. 
One of thcse two ships sunk was desig- 
nated as a hospital ship, the other was 
not, but both suffered the same fate. 
As a reprisal for such attack on hos- 
pital ships the British airmen made a 
raid on Freiburg in Baden and dropt 
bombs on this historic town. The Ger- 
mans have protested against this as a 
violation of The Hague rules forbid- 
ding the bombardment of unfortified 
places. 


. The distinction of firing 
Our First the first American gun in 

Shot the war fell to Lieut. Bruce 
R. Ware of Newton, near Boston, and 
it occurred on the anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington, April 19. Lieuten- 
ant Ware had been transferred from 
the battleship “Texas” to the swift 
American liner “Mongolia,” which had 
been built for the Pacific trade but is 
mow plying between the United States 





American missions in Turkey and the Balkans 


and England. On the last afternoon of 
the voyage a periscope was seen dead 
ahead. 

The submarine went under to avoid 
being run down and rose again two 
minutes later on one side a thousand 
yards away. The stern gun was in- 
stantly trained upon her and fired. The 
shell shattered the periscope and the 
submarine disappeared, presumably to 
rise no more, 


The Turkish troops 
driven out of Bagdad 
are being pursued up 
the Tigris by the Anglo-Indian troops 
under General Maude. They tried to 
make a stand before the city of Samara 
which is seventy miles up the river 
from Bagdad. Here the Turks had pre- 
pared a well protected position of iron- 
roofed dugouts on the west banks, but 
in a battle that began on Saturday, 
April 21, and continued till on Mon- 
day they were expelled with heavy 
losses. About 700 prisoners were taken 
as well as 15 Krupp guns and 1200 
rifles. After the British had taken the 
railroad station on the western banks 
the city of Samara on the other side 
was evacuated. 

Samara is the last station on the 
Bagdad railroad and unlcss this has 
been extended since the war began the 
retreating Turks will have to follow the 
caravan route to the west, where they 
will be in danger of being cut off by 
an advance of the Russians from the 
north. The British found at Samara 15 
locomotives and 224 freight cars which 
the Turks had not time to destroy in 
their retreat. 

The capture of Samara was made 
possible by a defeat of the Turks on the 
eastern side of the Tigris the week 
before. Finding it difficult to dislodge 
the enemy from their entrenchments 
on the Diala General Maude feigned 
a retreat and by withdrawing his ad- 
vanced detachments enticed the Turks 
to follow, when they were attacked in 
the flanks by another force that had 
made a night march on the left. A 
desert mirage interfered with the fight- 
ing, but when this lifted the British 
artillery guided by aeroplanes were 
brought into action. The Turks lost 
200 dead and 700 wounded. The total 
British loss was about 200. 


British Take 
Samara 
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THE MOBILIZER-IN-CHIEF - 


bare walls, a green rug, a desk, a 

table, three chairs—is the Captain 

of the Minute Men—the Mobilizers. 
He is young—apparently in his thirties 
—a lithe, active man working expertly 
in an office surcharged with tenseness, 
order and efficiency. 

Walter S. Gifford, Director of the 
Council of National Defense, was chief 
statistician of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company when the members of 
the Naval Consulting Board were 
named by the Administration, and the 
Committee of Industrial Preparedness, 
a part of the board, was organized. Mr. 
Howard E. Coffin, vice-president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, was made 
chairman of that committee; Mr. Gif- 
ford, “loaned” by his company, was 
made secretary. 

Very swiftly this committee began to 
make history by getting an inventory, 
for use -in the event of war, of nearly 
thirty thousand plants, to the end that 
the Government might know if watch- 
makers could make fuses, say, and jew- 
elers make gages, and manufacturers 
of textile machinery make field kitch- 
ens; which companies could do the most 
work, which the best work, and so on. 

e committee had hardly accom- 
plished its pioneer task when the 
Council of National Defense, patterned 
on the Lloyd George plan and com- 
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|» Washington—in an office with 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


posed of seven Cabinet ministers and 
seven commissioners who are special- 
ists in as many fields, was created by 
Congress. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, David F. Houston; the Secretary 
of Commerce, William C. Redfield; the 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker; 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels; and the Secretary of Labor, 
William B. Wilson, are the Cabinet 
members who serve on the Council of 
National Defense. The other members 
of the Council are Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
president of the Chicago Bureau of 
Public Efficiency; Daniel Willard, pres- 
ident of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company; Howard E. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent and consulting engineer of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company; Frank- 
lin H. Martin, general secretary of the 
Clinical Congress of Surgeons in North 
America, regent and secretary-general 
of the American College of Surgeons; 
Bernard Baruch, New York broker; 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
editor of its official magazine, first vice- 
president of the National Civic Fed- 
eration; and Hollis Godfrey, president 
of Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, au- 
thor of “The Man Who Ended War.” 

The Council of National Defense 
took over the work of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board. It absorbed the work of 


the Committee of American Physicians, 
which already had achieved miracles to- 
ward the mobilization of 27,000 Ameri- 
can medical men. It extended its juris- 
diction to the organization of 280,000 
miles of American railways, to the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, to other 
business and professional factors that 
would, in one way or another, be of aid 
to the Government in time of war. 

The articles published in The Inde- 
pendent by the director, the commis- 
sioners and by other members of the 
Council of National Defense, afford 
some idea of the achievements of the 
Council, without which already there 
would be confusion without end. 

It is making a science of codperation; 
it is demonstrating that perhaps the 
most patriotic, and certainly the most 
expert, of all Americans are the busi- 
ness and professional men. These busi- 
ness men, who are for the most part 
giving themselves without pay, very 
swiftly are putting an end to the tradi- 
tional conflict between American Gov- 
ernment and American business life be- 
cause they are putting an end to incom- 
petency and to political prejudice in 
our Government departments, and, in- 
cidentally, like true American minute 
men with an expert captain at their 
head, they are showing foreign govern- 
ments a thing or two. 

Washington, D. C. 











A NATIONAL PICTURE PUZZLE 


BY WALTER S. GIFFORD 


DIRECTOR OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AM asked “What does it mean to 

say that the Council of National 

Defense is mobilizing the resources 

of this nation?” 

It means, as I see it, order. It means 
that everything should proceed in or- 
derly fashion rather than in confused 
chaotic fashion. It means a definite 
channel for the definite things to be 
accomplished. It means responsible 
people responsible for important mat- 
ters, and the avoidance of duplication 
of effort and division of responsibility. 

The whole problem is like a picture 
puzzle: You have to catch each piece 
up and put it into the right place. It’s 
like a picture puzzle except that the 
pieces never have been put together 
and some pieces don’t belong and you 
have no box to throw them into when 
they get mixt or you get tired! It is 
simple enough, however, if you see that 
the piece you have in view will fit, but 
you must have in mind some scheme. 
You can’t build blindly. 

This leads to one of the reasons why, 
very often, people who want to help 
cannot be used. But because they don’t 
understand organization often they 
don’t understand why they can’t be 
used. That’s one of the difficult things. 
There are many patriotic, enthusiastic 
people who have ideas, often pet ideas, 
and it is necessary frequently to tell 
them that the particular way 
they have organized their ' 
idea, or the particular field, 
is such that it doesn’t fit into 
the organization. It’s very 
hard to. say so, usually, be- 
cause of the spirit that 
prompts the effort, but some- 
one has to say so, in order 
to get the job done right. 

The situation before us is 
this: Our problem isn’t, in 
the first instance, one that 
demands hasty, hysterical 
action. Fortunately in this 
country we have concerns 
that have been making muni- 
tions. The question of sup- 
plying men to be raised with- 
in a year for the Army and 
Navy should not be a difficult 
one, but merely one of good 
sense business organization. 
The problem of supplying the 
civilian population and their 
needs will be complicated 
only by the condition of the 
harvests and by causes that 
might have occurred had 
there been no war—weather, 
for instance, and of course 
by the absence of men, and 
by the demands of our Allies 
and their civilian popula- 
tions. Let it be understood, 
in other words, that there 
are no more people to feed 
and clothe in this country 
than there were before war 
broke out and therefore the 
problem only becomes seri- 
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ous in so far as it is necessary for 
us to feed and clothe our Allies, 
which may mean some sort of re- 
strictive measures here. Of course we 
might say that ultimately we shall take 
many million men away. If that should 
happen our problem would be made 
more serious, due to depletion of our 
man power, but such a situation is, at 
worst, many months off. 


UR program at first should by all 

means be to maintain the normal 

economic and industrial conditions 
of the country as they are. No changes 
should be made in hours of labor, in the 
welfare of workers or in pay unless 
and until conditions have arisen which 
make such changes imperative and 
necessary—clearly necessary. The im- 
portant thing is for us to maintain with 
the least possible upset our present 
economic system. To this end the Gov- 
ernment should buy its materials on 
some basis that will allow a fair profit 
to the producer, otherwise bankruptcy 
will result and a complete disruption of 
our economic system will occur. 

I think Labor will sit tight and work, 
if it is treated fairly. If it is clearly 
understood that the producers are ob- 
taining only a reasonable profit I think 
Labor will be willing to remain quietly 
at home in the factory and offer no ob- 
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THE KEY-PIECE OF “THE PICTURE PUZZLE” 


jection to working under the conditions 
which obtained in peace time and even 
under conditions which have been 
changed due to absolute necessity, on 
account of the war. For it will be re- 
membered that other men are at the 
front fighting while these men are at 
home with their families, comfortable. 
It is plain, to look at the other side of 
the problem, that any scheme which 
requires Labor to endure more hard- 
ships than are necessary would certain- 
ly not be efficient and under no condi- 
tions would be justified. The only ob- 
ject in view must be to win the war 
and for everyone to endure sacrifices 
to the limit for this end. If these sac- 
rifices are made unnecessarily great, 
looked at from the point of view of the 
good of the nation, they are wasteful 
and not useful in assisting to win the 
war. We must not work men twenty- 
four hours a day; do that and they 
break down and the nation suffers. 

Our problem is a tremendous prob- 
lem, yet it is a relatively simple prob- 
lem when compared to what most 
people think it is. We have people who 
want to inventory the whole country 
and whole sections of the country. But 
what do we want such an inventory 
for? Let’s stick to the problem we have 
before us and let every move that we 
make be a move toward the solution 
of the kind of things we 
have to solve. Let us drop 
other moves. Then the mat- 
ter becomes simple in com- 
parison with what it -would 
be if we grabbed every idea 
and associated it with Amer- 
ican defense. Let us apply a 
test to anything that anyone 
wants us to use. Let us in- 
quire: Does this actually help 
a particular plan of war 
that was given us to carry 
thru? Will it help the Allies? 
Will it help the Navy? Will 
it help the Army? Will it 
help the civilian population? 
And if so, is it necessary? 

Of course all this is only 
the story of the way I see 
the situation. Conditions may 
be changed absolutely in six 
or eight months and many 
different measures may be 
necessary. But we must not 
undertake now things that 
may not be necessary for 
some months or years to 
come—that is an essential 
thing to remember. 

We have the advantage of 
European experience. Much 
of this experience can be 
made use of in this country, 
but, on the other hand, much 
of it does not fit in. 

Ours is a problem of itself. 
We must approach it, we 
must handle it, with that 
thought in mind. 

Washington, D. C. 
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| POLITICIANS ARE PEOPLE 


BY LOU ROGERS 


























Washington is tense with war nowa- 
days. Everybody’s mind has grown a 
bayonet. General Scott strides about 
with his speckled raglan and moss- 
green muffler half onto his great shoul- 
ders, his hands deep in the pockets hold- 
ing the skirts up as if he were tread- 
ing a muddy trench. Senator Hitchcock 
of Nebraska (these names fit the 
sketches from left to right) is vehe- 
ment on the subject of foreign rela- 
tions; and Senator Chamberlain’s pock- 
ets are weighted down with his respon- 
sibilities as chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Little Mr. Dent 



























holds that position in the House, hop- 
ping like a scared robin if a reporter 
looks his way. General Scott and Sec- 
cretary of War Baker (in the center) 
are apt to talk it all over on their way 
home from the War Council. Steering 
the loan bill thru the House nearly did 
up Representative Kitchin. But Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo inspires 
financial confidence by handshakes, 
. strewing visions of billions like violet 
* sachet. Secretary of War Baker sees to 
it that the press gets the right idea of 
war measures. And these days remind 
Senator Ben Tillman of the Civil War 
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WOMAN'S PLACE 


BY MAUDE WETMORE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 


HEN the United States went 
into war with Germany there 
was a woman in Chicago who 


had organized an Allied relief 
group. She wanted to know how she 
and her associates could divert their: patriotic service with the activities of 


activities toward participa- 
tion in the work that 
women would have to do 
for America. By going to 
Boston, thence to New 
York and thence to Phila- 
delphia, at the cost of much 
expense and_ discomfort, 
and after innumerable con- 
ferences with people who 
always sent her on to some- 
body else, her opinion was 
confirmed that women 
would have a very impor- 
tant work to do indeed; but 
nobody had been able to 
tell her satisfactorily just 
exactly where she and her 
associates were going to fit 
in. And so she went back to 
Chicago in virtually the 
same state of mind as when 
she came away — deter- 
mined simply to “do some- 
thing.” 

Had there been a central 
bureau of registration and 
information for women’s 
work such as it was found 
necessary to establish in 
England when it was dis- 
covered there how badly 
the women were needed, 
our Chicago friend might 
have found out all that she 
wanted to know in forty- 
eight hours thru the simple 
expedient of an exchange 
of letters. Her case, more- 
over, is simply typical of 
that of thousands of will- 
ing, capable women who 
are anxious to help fill the 
genuine need for women’s 
work in this war, but who 
could not in the absence 
of a clearing-house of in- 
formation find places for 
themselves and _ therefore 
have plunged into “doing 
something” and hoping that 
somehow, somewhere, good 
would come of it. 

It was for the purpose 
of correcting these condi- 
tions and to make the most 
of the patriotic enthusiasm 
of women and put it to 
work without waste or lost 
motion that the National 
League for Woman’s Serv- 
ice was established. And 
now that it has its Bureau 
of Registration and In- 
formation in Washington, 
under the supervision of 
the Department of Labor, 
there is no need for any 
woman who wants to serve 


the nation to spend much time or trou- 
ble finding out what she can do. 

A score of the leading women’s or- 
ganizations of the country are now 
systematizing and coérdinating their 
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THERE ARE ELEVATOR GIRLS IN NEW YORK NOW 


this bureau without losing their indi- 
vidual identities and without the con- 
fusion and overlapping and waste of 
energy that occur when many organ- 
izations attempt to take part in a great 
rational movement without a system- 


atic plan of action. Among 
the associations coéperat- 
ing with the league are the 
D. A. R., the Council of 
Jewish Women, the Colo- 
nial Dames, the Collegiate 
Alumnae, the National 
Civic Federation, the Fed- 
eration of Day Nurseries, 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
the Surgical Dressings Com- 
mittee, the Garden Clubs 
of America. And there are 
several others equally 
prominent. 

The first thing for women 
to do, it seems to me, is to 
face the question of what 
is the most important thing 
to do. There are innumer- 
able things which women 
can do, but some of them 
might better be left undone 
or left to men while women 
concentrate on those tasks 
for which they are most 
suited or which it is more 
expedient for them to per- 
form. The great majority 
of women will serve their 
country best by becoming 
more efficient and more ear- 
nest in the everyday work 
they are doing now. The 
war has already demon- 
strated that bread is as es- 
sential as bullets, and that 
the issue probably will be 
determined by the food 
supply. The food problem, 
already acute in the United 
States, can be solved by 
women, and very simply. 
By planting gardens, by 
encouraging others to do 
likewise, by preventing 
waste in buying, preparing, 
cooking, and serving, and 
by doing without unneces- 
sary articles of diet, women 
can render valuable service. 

There is nothing spec- 
tacular, nothing obviously 
heroic, about this sort of 
service, and it brings no 
outward glory, but it is 
vastly more valuable to the 
nation than joining a 
women’s aviation corps, or 
learning to become a crack 
pistol shot. It is true there 
are individual women who 
are splendid aviatrices and 
crack shots, and it is con- 
ceivable that they may be 
of use in the military arm 
of the Government, but for 
large numbers of women to 
engage in such activities 
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would be simply ridiculous. 





We have plenty of able- 
bodied men to take the 
posts of physical danger; 
and we have no women to 
spare from women’s work. 

Systematic codérdination 
and, above all, preparation, 
is needed, however, even 
for the tasks which have 
been women’s specialties 
for centuries. Millions of 
women who are efficient 
housewives, judged by 
ordinary home standards, 
nevertheless do not know 
where or how they could 
improve themselves until it 
is pointed out by an expert. 

That is why the league 
thinks every woman should 
avail herself of the oppor- 
tunity to increase her ef- 
ficiency and to codrdinate 
her efforts with those of 
other women. Thruout the 
thirty-five states in which 
the league is now organ- 
ized we are telling the 
women that they must get 
expert advice as to what 
to plant and how to take 
care of it; they should at- 
tend lectures on home eco- 








national life and fulfilling 
our national ideals should 
be evenly divided between 
men and women. And just 
as men must _ discipline 
themselves and prepare to 
carry their full share, so 
must women. Women must 
realize the interdependence 
of the individuals that com- 
prize the nation; they must 
learn to think nationally, 
and in this period of stress 
they must recognize that 
they can afford to give 
nothing less than their best. 
Where women are needed 
to supplement the forces of 
men in the industries those 
who are fitted or experi- 
enced must come forward 
and their home interests 
must be looked after by 
others. Our women must do 
everything possible to en- 
able their men to give full 
service. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, the league is en- 
couraging its members to 
learn their husbands’ busi- 
ness, so that when the man 
is called to take his place 
in whatever line of defense 
he is needed in the wife 








nomics so as to supplement 
their own knowledge and 
experience with the latest and best 
information available. Many women, 
especially those of the so-called leis- 
ure class, have little or no experi- 
ence in home economics, and for them 
to do their part, to cut down ex- 
pense or release others for war service, 
preparation is a prerequisite. Hence 
we have training classes in home eco- 
nomics as well as in agriculture and 
the numerous other fields in which 
women are fitted to serve. 

In England the war has been a great 
equalizer of the sexes. Women have 
taken the places in industry formerly 
held by men, and it is to be expected 
that large numbers of women will re- 
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fuse to go back to their old spheres. 
In America, too, the war has opened 
many doors to women, and the change 
in their economic status will be perma- 
nent. A large number of self-support- 
ing young women are being trained as 
wireless operators, for example. This 
class, started in New York as an ex- 
periment, is now a success, and it has 
opened a permanent means of liveli- 
hood for women. Just now women 
radio operators are needed by the Navy 
for shore duty to take the places of 
men called for sea duty; but when the 
war is over these girls are going to stay 
at wireless work. 

The responsibility for improving our 


may be able to maintain the 
family’s economic status. 
Upon women rests the responsibility 
for maintaining the home standards. 
Only by preparation and codérdina- 
tion of effort can women be as effective 
as they should be. The National League 
for Woman’s Service is now codperat- 
ing with the National Council of De- 
fense, with the Department of Labor, 
and in New York with the State au- 
thorities, particularly in the taking of 
the military census. Women’s work and 
women’s welfare in the war are so im- 
portant, however, that a National 
Woman Power Board should be ap- 
pointed by the President, and be pro- 
vided with the requisite machinery. 
Washington, D. C. 


REMEMBRANCE 
BY MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


When I leave the bank at the end of the day, 


I always pause for a moment 
To say a few words to Maggie 


Who scrubs the marble in front of the cage 


Where I keep daily accounts; 
Not that Maggie has much to say, 


But I love the odor of lye and soap in hot water. 


She would take the bread from the oven, 


Dump the loaves from the pans, 
And after some endless minutes 


Would cut me the end of a loaf, 


Buttered with freshest of butter, 
And sometimes added to that grape jam 


There is something haunting in the steam that rises 


from suds, 
Something that takes me back 
To a sunny, pine-floored kitchen 
Where scrub-day was bake-day as well, 


And as the loaves rose and browned in the oven 
I would sit on a stool, my feet off the floor, 


Watching a woman scrubbing, 


Knowing that when she got up from her knees 


And had dried her hands 


Or honey from bees fed on clover. 


Yesterday Maggie was fired, 

Going the way of many Maggies before her, 
For she broke a sacred tradition: 

She started in on her scrubbing 


Before the President had left his office. 
Everyone, except old Maggie, 


Knew the President couldn’t stand the sight of a woman 


scrubbing, 


Just as everyone knew he was a self-made man 
And had risen from humble beginnings. 
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Press Illustrating 
The new president-general of the D. A. R., Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey of Kansas, elected at a wartime convention 
in Washington, where the annual banquet was given up and business reforms and plans for relief work adopted 
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Here’s a stimulus to keep on digging when war garden enthusiasm wears off a bit! For Albert Brunswick, fourteen, ag 
$122.40 worth of lettuce and tomatoes in a 30 by 90 patch of Cincinnati backyard and had a bully time doing 1 
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Press Illustrcting 


The Lewis gun and its inven- 
tor, Colonel Isaac Lewis. The 
United States Government has 
been rejecting this one-man 
machine gun for several years 
now, while the British armies 
have used it with complete 
success thruout the war. Now 
at least one branch of our 
service, the United States Mar- 
ine Corps, has officially chosen 
it—and the army may follow 
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The Stars and Stripes in France—not on the firing line, 


but in all the street 


venders’ 


booths 


of Paris 
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Latest and best of our naval 
defenses, the “New Mezxico,” 
launched at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on April 28. She 
will carry twelve fourteen-inch 
guns and twenty-two five-inch 
guns, besides torpedo tubes 
and anti-aircraft ordnance. 
The “New Mexico” has oil- 
burning engines and is the 
first battleship which has ever 
been equipt with electric drive 


“Heavy firing off the Massachusetts coast.” But it proved to 
be only dynamiting stumps on the North Scituate golf links 
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SUPPORT THE BRITISH FLEET 


HE British fleet, which is de- 

cisively superior to that of Ger- 

many, is massed in home waters. 

It can be immediately and ef- 
fectively concentrated against the Ger- 
man high seas fleet should the latter 
move from its present refuges into the 
North Sea. It also covers all British 
lines of communication from the Atlan- 
tic, and intercepts all German sea com- 
munications thereto. And it protects the 
British islands from invasion. It is a 
superior force, maintained at a decisive 
point. Its mission is the command of 
the sea. With the command of the sea 
no other object bears comparison. And 
this can only be finally attained by 
battle—by fighting for it. No matter 
what terms may afterward be granted, 
no matter what gains afterward given 
up, no matter what grace after- 
ward accorded to the vanquished en- 
emy, he must not be warded off but 
struck down, not driven away but de- 
stroyed, and this incessantly and re- 
morselessly. That is the inevitable and 
unchangeable law of naval warfare, 
and all naval strategy aims to ful- 
fil it. 

Because of its commanding position 
flanking the outlets from the North 
Sea to the Atlantic, because of its 
greatly superior strength, and because 
the bases whereat it gathers are close 
to its sources of supply and repair, the 
British fleet has great strategic advan- 
tages over that of Germany. The Ger- 
man Empire recognizing its own cor- 
responding disadvantages, almost im- 
mediately after its constitution began 
the development of a navy with a pro- 
gram which it summed up as “the crea- 
tion of a fleet of such strength that 
even for the mightiest naval power a 
war with Germany would involve such 
risks as would jeopardize its own su- 
premacy.” German naval expenditures 
rose from ten millions of dollars yearly 
in 1875 to a hundred millions yearly at 
the beginning of the present war. But 
it remained evident none the less that 
for the control of Germany no other 
power existed in Europe save that of 

the British fleet. 


ATURALLY it was supposed that 

within a very brief period after the 

outbreak of hostilities a decisive ac- 
tion would be fought between the rival 
forces. Altho more than two years and 
a half have elapsed, this has not come 
to pass. As a necessary consequence of 
not commanding the sea Germany has 
lost her colonies and her commerce 
stands paralyzed. She has accepted the 
position of an inferior naval power and 
in so continuing, abnegates all hopes 
of ultimate naval success. 

Of the four principal actions which 
have been fought, two’ were thousands 
of miles away from the North Sea, and 
those which there took place were not 
decisive. If the game so far has been 
fairly played according to rule, -no 
change in the strategic relations of the 
opposing fleets has yet occurred. 

But the game has not been fairly 
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This is the third of Mr. Benjamin’s 
articles for The Independent on the 
United States Navy as a factor in 
the Great War. “The Submarine 
Scare” began the series on April 7; 
his second article, published in the 
issue of April 21, was “What 
Shall the Navy Do?” Mr. Benja- 
min is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy and an ex- 
officer of the Navy.—THE EDITOR. 




















played. For some years the submarine 
has been sufficiently understood to en- 
able a forecast of its capabilities to be 
drawn, and to permit its assignment 
to a place in the existing order of 
things which is not wholly revolution- 
ary. 

When the use of it by the Ger- 
mans became actual, the military world 
stood aghast. It expected destruction, 
but not murder. It could picture the 
great battleship reeling under the fatal 
thrust, but not the methodical sinking 
of ‘the peaceful carrier crowded with 
women and children; or that blistering 
shame, the rending of the hospital ship 
on its errand of mercy to friend and 
foe alike. It had learned to respect and 
admire the fine skill and abilities of 
the officers and gentlemen—seamen all 
——of the Imperial German Navy, but it 
turned aside in measureless contempt 
from the savages of the Hohenzollern 
marine, from the skill which is that of 
the assassin, and from the courage 
which is shared with the cornered rat. 


T is this illegal, this unexpected and 

ruthless use of the submarine which 

Admiral Jellicoe now declares “has 
changed naval warfare”; changed it so 
completely that from the standpoint 
of the British fleet the German high 
seas fleet may be virtually disregarded, 
for “our only active enemy,” he says, 
“is the submarine engaged in piracy 
and murder.” The term “command of 
the sea” requires a new qualification, 
and means for our allies and our- 
selves not only the annihilation of the 
German high seas fleet, but even before 
that, the extermination of the German 
sea vermin. 

Most people think that the German 
U-boats’ work is the comparatively re- 
spectable torpedoing of war veggels, or, 
in the case of a slow and armed 
merchantman, the saving of the cost of 
torpedoes—worth some thousands of 
dollars each—by coming to the surface 
and leisurely shooting up the unwarned 
victim. The mine-laying submarine is 
becoming even more dangerous. Such 
vessels may possess neither gun nor 
mobile torpedo, but only an array of 
contact mines—as many as thirty-five 
in the larger craft—which can be plant- 
ed and anchored along the shipping 
lanes, or indeed wherever the depth of 
water serves. They are dropt from the 
submerged U-boat as it moves slowly 
along, each mine, as it strikes bottom, 
releasing itself from its anchor, and 


while still held by its cable, rising to 
an adjusted depth below the sea sur- 
face. They literally pulverize small ves- 
sels and smash in the bottom of the 
heaviest dreadnaught. 

The warship may surround herself 
with a screen of destroyers—sometimes 
three screens of them—and with the 
merchantman may hide herself in great 
clouds of black smoke which baffles the 
periscope, or disturb the aiming of the 
torpedo of the supposed nearby U-boat 
by changing course every five minutes; 
but the mine waits in ambush for the 
fatal touch. Where there is clear water 
today, there may be a mine field to- 
morrow. The invisible submarine may 
plant mines at a harbor mouth or far in 
the offing. 

That is the blockade now around 
the British islands. It is intended to 
starve the people into submission by 
destroying the food ships attempting 
to traverse the danger zone. And Ger- 
many believes this can be done before 
October 1st next, and in this belief sees 
another reason for confining her capital 


ships to their harbors. For why risk - 


them in combat with a superior force 
when submission thru starvation means 
the transfer of that superior force un- 
scathed to herself? That would give 
Germany a navy nearly four times as 
powerful as our own. 

Night and day the hunt for German 
U-boats continues, and night and day, 
in foul weather or fair, and everywhere 
around the British coasts brave men 
(for the danger of the work is extreme) 
are sweeping the bottom of the sea for 
the constantly renewed mines, trying 
to drag them to the surface and destroy 
them faster than the German submar- 
ines can put them down. And the bull- 
dog Britisher tightens his belt and 
holds on at half-rations. There is every 
reason of sentiment why we should 
help him: but sentiment aside, we don’t 
know what may be under the horizon 
for us if we don’t help him, and there- 
fore, we have got to do it. 


UT what is to be the influence of 
this sort of warfare upon the naval 
strategy and the naval tactics of the 
future? Are both to be revolutionized? 
Naval strategy is only the proper use 
of means to attain ends, which are, as 
Mahan says, “founding, supporting and 
increasing, as well in peace as in war, 
the sea power of the country.” It is 
hard to believe that the principles 
which withstood the transition from 
sails to steam have been already shak- 
en, or that anything more has happened 
than the addition of a new element to 
those extraneous and often chance fac- 
tors which, like resource limits and po- 
litical influences, sometimes show that, 
on the sea, the race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
But if the modification is to be as 
profound as Admiral Jellicoe’s words 
seem to imply, then the consequences 
may be indeed revolutionary. Consider, 
for example, concentration—the “get- 
ting there first with the most men”: of 
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what avail is this if the command of 
the sea can be secured by the inferior 
fleet without any battle at all? Since the 
three-fold sinking of the British cruis- 
ers “Hogue,” “Cressy” and “Aboukir,” 
ships have been warned to separate 
when one is attacked, and to leave 
the victim helpless to her fate. But is 
not to mass vessels also to herd the 
sheep for the killing? And if vessels 
are thus aggregated, is their defense 
as completely dependent on themselves 
as it is upon external shields or screens? 
Does any battleship fleet today dare to 
anchor in U-boat infested waters with- 
out encompassing nets and patrols, or 
in case of protracted stay in bays or 
harbors, without mines for its own pro- 
tection, or sweepers for those which 
the enemy will industriously plant be- 
fore the entrance? 


THE INDEPENDENT 


And as for tactics, conceive the feel- 
ings of the admiral who finds that his 
adversary’s battle line is beginning to 
draw across the bows of the leading 
ship of his own column—“to cap,” as 
the term is—with the obvious intention 
of converging the fire of all upon that 
leading ship, and then upon the others 
successively, and who, of course, essays 
to turn aside into parallelism with his 
antagonist’s vessels; conceive his di- 
lemma should a bunch of hostile peri- 
scopes appear on the side toward which 
he wants to turn. Not to turn is to be 
smashed by gunfire; to do so is to be 
blown up by the U-boats. This one in- 
stance may suffice roughly to illustrate 
a tactical trouble. 

The simplest strategic analysis of 
the present situation leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 
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1. The MHohenzollern submarines 
must be exterminated, and meanwhile 
neutralized. The latter is more imme- 
diately our task. Submarines or no sub- 
marines, it is for us to feed the Allies, 
and Great Britain in particular. The 
British islands are like a ship at sea. 
Their communications with sources of 
supply must not be cut off. Therefore, 
we must keep them free and open with 
all the power of the land. 

2. The command of the sea, now 
held by the British, must never pass to 
the German fleet. To prevent this, the 
German fleet must be utterly destroyed. 
And for that purpose the warships of 
the United States now stand 


“—like greyhounds in the slips 
straining upon the start.” 


New York City 


THE BRITISH FLEET CAN USE THESE WARSHIPS 

















THE 


LEWIS GUN ACCEPTED 


Marines Accept Low United States 

: : arine Corps, af- 
Lewis Machine Gun ter testing rival 
types of machine gun, announces the 
adoption of the Lewis gun as the 
official weapon of that type for the 
corps. Two thousand Lewis guns have 
been ordered. The gun, altho the inven- 
tion of an American, has been twice 
rejected by the military authorities of 
the United States and extensively em- 
ployed by the British during the Great 
War. 


Part of the national grounds 
Farmer i Washington, D. C., lying 
Wilson across Pennsylvania avenvie 
from one of the gates of the White 
House has been turned over to the 
White House employees for the cultiva- 
tion of a model garden under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
The surplus products will be sold for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. President 
Wilson turned over the first spadeful 
of soil to inaugurate the interesting 
experiment. 


All doubts as to the atti- 
tude of the State of Wis- 
consin toward the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war have been 
set at rest by the unanimous vote of the 
State Senate creating a Defense Coun- 
cil of twelve men to codperate with the 
Governor in investigating the resources 
of the state available for the needs of 


Loyal 
Wisconsin 





sTEP Livery 
— we 


THE LAST OF LIQUOR 


war. At patriotic meetings held in dif- 
ferent parts of the state German- 
Americans took a conspicuous part. In 
one town a body of veterans of the 
Franco-Prussian War marched in a 
procession carrying American flags. 


The grain shortage, aggra- 
Bread or vated as it is by the en- 
Beer? trance of the United States 
into the Great War, has given pro- 
hibition the greatest impetus it has 
ever received in this country. Farm bu- 
reau managers and officers of agricul- 
tural associations representing more 
than 25,000 farmers met at the College 
of Agriculture of Cornell University to 
demand the total prohibition of the 
manufacture of liquors made from 
grain. The Duffy Whiskey Company, 
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IN THE SERVICE ARMY 


“WE MUST ALL SPEAK, ACT AND SERVE TOGETHER” 


. 





of Rochester, has achieved the honor- 
able and unique distinction of volun- 
tarily closing a big distillery in order 
to save grain for food. 
Saving War-Precious The p recious met- 
Metals al, platinum, val- 
uable for pur- 
poses of peace and war alike, is now 
selling at over a hundred dollars an 
ounce and the price is still rising. 
In view of the threatened platinum 
famine the Government has been mobil- 
izing the jewelers of the country, who 
possess most of the stock of the 
metal in the country, to coédperate with 
the authorities in conserving the sup- 
ply and keeping it available for the use 
of the nation. Copper is a less costly 
metal, but its war-time value is ines- 
timable, and Secretary Daniels of the 
Navy justly ex- 
presses his grat- 
itude at the de- 
cision of the big 
copper manu- 
facturers to sell 
to the Govern- 
ment all the 
copper it needs 
at the average 
market price for 
the last ten 
years instead of at current commercial 
rates. The resulting saving in cartridge 
cases for the navy alone is placed at 
$850,000. 





FARMER WILSON 


FreeGrain ent has placed wheat 
from Canada nq wheat products on 
the free list. Under the reciprocal 
clauses of the American tariff, the 
United States admits wheat and its 
products freely from any country 
which places no duty on our own ex- 
ports of these commodities. Therefore 
the two countries are now an economic 
unit in wheat production, and a surplus 
in either will supply the other’s want. 


Mail Order List ae “‘ — 
Offered to Nation j¢oreq to Secretary 
McAdoo its mailing list of nearly a 
million customers, many of them re- 
siding in the rural districts, to aid 
the Government in marketing the bond 
issue, and has promised to address all 
circulars without cost to the Govern- 
ment. 
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A NATIONAL 


MAILING LIST 


The United States Em- 
a. bo > ployment Service has 

ulld a Ship’ opened a bureau for the 
enrollment of workmen needed in the 












CAN YOU BUILD A SHIP? 


construction of the fleet of wooden 
ships with which the Government 
hopes to break thru the German sub- 
marine blockade, as the renowned 
wooden horse once penetrated the walls 
of Troy. Many thousands of skilled car- 
penters and shipbuilders will be need- 
ed, and the Employment Service is on 
the lookout for skilled workmen. 


Columbia University has 
started the publication 
of a series of “War Pa- 
pers,” bulletins dealing with various 
aspects of preparedness. They are sim- 
ilar in their form‘ and purpose to 
the pamphlets issued by the faculties 
of the British universities in 1914, ex- 
cept that they stress propaganda less 
and emphasize the practical ways in 
which American citizens can make 
themselves useful to the country in 
war-time. 


Utilizing the 
Professors 


A “committee of 
The Plow Follows safety” organized 

the Flag in two counties of 
Georgia has undertaken to furnish 
flags to be fastened to plows as a sign 
that the farmer deems himself en- 
listed in the national service. The 
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NAIL A FLAG TO YOUR PLOW! 


motto of the organization is “Nail a 
flag to your plow and work for your 
country as you would fight for her.” 


: The United States 
The High Cost senate has requested 
of Patriotism +. Federal Trade 


Commission to investigate the manufac- 
ture of American flags in order to as 
certain whether the manufacturers 
and merchants are not taking advan- 
tage of the present unprecedented de- 
mand to manipulate prices. An Ohio 
flag dealer reports that the manufac- 
turers who supplied him had increased 
their wholesale prices by about four 
hundred per cent. The manufacturers, 
on the other hand, insist that they are 
so swamped with orders that they can- 
not by any possibility supply the de 
mand. But the nation has not yet ap 
parently acquired the habit of flying 
the colors of our Allies as well as the 
Star Spangled Banner. 








MOBILIZING OUR MOTORS FOR WAR 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT-HARPER’S WEEKLY MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


HEN the first excitement of 
the war declaration had some- 
what subsided, motorists all 
over the country began to won- 
der how they could help. Naturally 


enough, at the outset, pleasure car and 


truck owners expected that their ma- 
chines would be commandeered by the 
Government. It had happened in Eu- 
rope and it was a reasonable expecta- 
tion here, considered superficially, in 
the flurry of the moment. 

Recent announcements from head- 
quarters, however, have made it plain 
that commandeering in general will not 
be necessary. In Europe the situation 
was different from our own. Motor car 
factories over there had never been 
keyed up to quantity production. It 
was impossible for them to meet the 
suddenly quickened and enlarged de- 
mand for machines. The only way 
France and England could get the cars 
was by seizing those already in opera- 
tion. In this country we have been mak- 
ing motors on an enormous scale for 
years. Our factories are ready for prac- 





LIGHT TRUCKS CAN BE OF USE IN MANY WAYS 


tically any contingency. Last year we 
manufactured 1,500,000 machines—al- 
most twice as many as exist in all other 
countries combined. If necessary our 
output could probably be doubled. And 
since all our makers have agreed to co- 
operate with the Government in sup- 
plying its needs, the reason why whole- 
sale commandeering will not be resort- 
ed to here is obvious. 

But while the authorities expect not 
to be obliged to take possession of all 
the cars now running, they have fore- 
seen that circumstances may make 
limited commandeering imperative. 
There are certain exposed regions along 
our coast to which the railroads would 
be unable to transport large bodies of 
men quickly and on short notice. For 
defensive purposes, therefore, the War 
Department recommends that volun- 
tary motor truck, motor car and motor- 
cycle companies be formed as soon as 
possible in all states—especially in 
those along the Atlanti¢, Gulf and Pa- 
cific coasts. These volunteer companies 
will include the necessary officers, driv- 
ers and mechanics and will be used, 
when occasion requires, for quickly 
moving bodies of troops or supplies to 
particular points. 

The work of directing the formation 
of such volunteer companies has been 
delegated to the Volunteer Motor 
Transport Committee, consisting of Al- 
fred Reeves, National Automobile 





A FORD OWNERS’ MACHINE GUN CORPS IS NOW 
BEING ORGANIZED 


Chamber of Commerce, chairman; A. 
G. Batchelder, A. A. A.; Coker F. 
Clarkson, S. A. E.; Edward H. Broad- 
well, Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turer; Roderick Stephens, Motor Truck 
Club of America, and Shelby A. 
Falor, Federation of American Motor- 
cyclists. The committee will operate un- 
der the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense. 


volunteer motor transport reserve 
Asoume will consist, in the case 

of trucks, of the following: A 
captain, who will have general su- 
pervision over the organization; one 
truck master, three assistant truck 
masters, one mechanie, two helpers, 
two cooks, one watchman and thirty- 
three chauffeurs. These men _ will 
bear titles from sergeant first class 
to corporals and privates, and will 
have charge of an equipment of 
twenty-seven cargo trucks, preferably 
of the one and a half and three-ton 
sizes, one repair and kitchen truck, 
two oil and gasoline supply trucks 
and one motor car and one light 
repair truck. The personnel may be in- 
creased by adding assistant chauffeurs 
and cooks when needed. 

Pleasure car and motorcycle compa- 
nies will be organized along similar 
lines, this form of organization and the 
regulations governing it being at pres- 
ent the same for volunteer companies 
as for motor companies in the regular 
army. Three motor companies will con- 
stitute a battalion, with a major in 
command. 

Service in these volunteer companies, 
according to Col. Chauncey B. Baker 
of the Quartermaster’s Corps, will 
probably extend over only a day or two 
at a time and privately owned pleasure 
cars and trucks will be used only when 
there is not time enough for regular 
army vehicles to be brought up. 

Here, then, is one thing you can do, 
if you own either pleasure or commer- 
cial cars, or both. Correspond at once 





FOR SPEEDY DISPATCH BEARING OUR RUNABOUTS 
ARE SUPREME 


with the Volunteer Motor Transport 
Committee at the offices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 7 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
and get information on how to proceed 
to organize a motor company in your 
locality. 

One great lesson we have learned 
from Europe is the mistake of taking 
skilled labor from its work and putting 
it on the firing line. We know that in- 
dustry must go on, that it is essential 
to our economic welfare to disturb, as 
little as possible, the working schedules 
of our factories and our farms. The 
Government showed that it had this 
principle in mind when it called on the 
Motor Truck Club of America to get re- 
cruits for forty truck trains and asked 
that men be drawn not from dmong ac- 
tual truck drivers, but from other pur- 
suits, so that business firms using 
trucks might not suffer from a loss of 
trained drivers. It is the intention of 
the Motor Truck Club to recruit college 





WE NEED MORE AMBULANCES 


men and others whose business affilia- 
tions lie outside of the vital industries. 
In a recent address, Joseph Husson, 
editor of The Commercial Vehicle, said: 
“War finds us prepared in motor 
trucks, unprepared in personnel to op- 
erate them, and sadly unprepared in 
roads over which they can be run. 
There are approximately 250,000 mo- 
tor trucks of all classes and sizes in use 
in the United States today in all lines 
and all classes of business. The total 
present output of motor trucks of all 
kinds is close to 700 per day, altho not 
all of these are suitable for war service. 
Six of our truck makers can supply 100 
trucks a day suitable for army needs, 
under present manufacturing condi- 
tions, and this output can be almost 
doubled by them should the necessity 
arise. Our Government has already 
something over 2000 trucks, which it 
purchased for use with the Mexican ex- 
peditionary force. These are all avail- 
able and most are ready for active serv- 
ice on the moment. Yet only 11.3 per 
cent of our 2,451,660 miles of roads are 
surfaced and can possibly be used for 
truck work every month of the year. 
“One of our greatest problems in con- 
nection with the motor transportation 
needs of the army is to obtain compe- 
tent motor truck drivers. To secure 
these from among the ranks of the pas- 
senger car owners and chauffers and to 
train novices seems the most advisable 
method. It will be necessary to estab- 
lish training camps in various parts of 
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WE 


CAN MAKE CARS FASTER THAN THE ARMY 
WOULD NEED THEM 


the country in which truck driver ap- 
plicants can be trained first hand in 
driving trucks over all sorts of roads.” 

The forty truck trains already called 
for by the Government are only about 
one-tenth of the number which will 
eventually be needed. Trucks are plen- 
tiful. But we must have men to operate 
them. Columbia, Yale and Princeton 
have already begun to codperate with 
the club. Fourteen hundred volunteers 
are needed immediately. They will be 
called into active service as soon as the 
companies are trained and equipt. If 
you are a truck owner you can help to 
do your bit by joining the Motor Truck 
Club and rounding up men to be trained 
as drivers. Address the club at 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 

Any mention of mobilizing our mo- 
tors for war suggests speedy touring 
cars carrying officers, motorcycles rush- 
ing intrepid despatch bearers from 
place to place, ambulances full of 
wounded, “tanks” rooting up trees, 
trains of trucks bearing cargoes of food 
and munitions, busses transporting 
troops, and General Gallieni’s fleet of 
taxicabs turning the Boches away from 
Paris toward Berlin. It is natural that 


-A NEW SOCIAL INVENTION 


these things should come to mind in 
connection with motors and war. And 
it would be impossible to overestimate 
the part these types of gasoline ma- 
chines have played in helping to deci- 
mate the Hun. 

We must remember, however, in pre- 
paring to add our strength to that of 
our allies, that we have still another 
motor at our command. It is less spec- 
tacular, perhaps, and it gets thru a 
prodigious amount of work with placid 
deliberation, yet in the eyes of many 
who know, it has a greater significance 
than all our war cars. 

I refer, of course, to the farm tractor. 

If we are to succeed in our job of 
food purveyors to the rest of the civ- 
ilized world, we must go to the bulk of 
our farmers and sell them the tractor 
idea. If conservatism still balks the sale 
of tractors we must find some way of 
enforcing their use. 

There are in this country 25,000,000 
draft horses and mules. It takes the 
yield of at least 125,000,000 acres to 
feed the work animals on our farms. 
They eat annually 9$2,000,000,000 of 
food. Their work capacity is limited. 
The time they waste is scandalous. 
Horses are the least efficient form .of 
power known to man. And yet farmers 
cling to them as if they were wonder- 
workers. 

In the April'crop report issued by 
the Department of Agriculture appears 
a recent (February) count of all the 
gasoline and kerosene tractors in ac- 
tual use in this country. Steam driven 
tractors, tractors purchased but not de- 


BY AGNES S. BRUNDIN 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF THE CONGRESS 


HE industrial age is producing 

a new kind of man. The tendency 

in a machine-age is mechanical, 

yet today there is evolving a new 
type—the type which is eliminating 
the idea of the impossible. With the 
imagination born of living in an age 
of experiment and invention, men are 
making an experiment of democracy, 
to establish the possibility that human 
beings can control the social and eco- 
nomic conditions under which they ex- 
ist. This experiment is called the Open 
Forum. 

Peter Cooper, who established Cooper 
Union in New York City, in 1854, 
was probably reaching further into 
the future than he realized; and when 
Charles Sprague-Smith held the first 
Forum meeting in 1897 a beginning 
in applied democracy was made which 
was to gain momentum until, today, 
over two hundred Open Forums thru- 
out the United States and Canada are 
in active existence, with prospects of 
a national movement of unrealized 
scope and influence. 

The movement is especially active 
in and about New York and Boston, 
where the New York Congress of 


Forums and the Boston Ford Hall 
Foundation operate. Twenty-five New 
York Forums got together in Febru- 
ary, 1916, and formed the Congress of 
Forums, Inc., with headquarters at 12 
West Eleventh street, for the purpose of 
coéperation and to assist other Forums 
which were being established. The 
Congress built up a national advisory 
board of representative men from the 
various political, economic, educational 
and religious groups who see in the 
movement a democratic method which 
promises to have a large share in shap- 
ing the national thought of the future 
and in bringing about an adjustment 
between different conflicting elements 
in society. The Congress has a staff 
of workers in charge, who are doing 
their utmost to respond to the hundreds 
of inquiries on establishing new For- 
ums which have come into the office 
from all parts of the country during 
the past few months. 

While the orthodox churches are at- 
tending to the spiritual needs of the 
people, while the schools are failing 
to keep step with modern industrial 
life, the Open Forum is here as a dem- 
ocratic institution of the people. From 


visit 
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LORRIES, AS THE ENGLISH CALL THEM, ARE BETTER 
FOR WAR THAN TRAINS 


livered, tractors out of commission or 
not to be used this season, and tractors 
employed for road or work other than 
farming are excluded. 

The total number in all states com- 
bined is but 34,371. Maine, for instance, 
has only fifty-three and at the latest 
census her farms numbered 60,006 and 
averaged 104 acres apiece. Arkansas 
has only 336 tractors—and 214,275 
farms averaging eighty-five acres. Mis- 
sissippi has only 377 tractors—and over 
275,000 farms. Most of the other states 
are equally deficient. 

When you consider that even the 
smallest tractor can do the work of 
four horses—at a lower cost and at 
higher speed—it is easy to see what 
effect the universal use of tractors 
would have on our annual agricultural 
yield. 

If you live in a farming community 
you can help in the war by doing every- 
thing in your power to banish wasteful, 
antiquated horse power and to substi- 
tute the farm tractor. Any of the trac- 
tor companies will gladly send demon- 
strators and lecturers. Organize a trac- 
tor exhibition. Talk tractors. Sell the 


tractor idea. 
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OF FORUMS 


the Open Forum platform the expert 
delivers his message to people of every 
race, of every shade of political and 
religious adherence who, in turn, may 
question him, discuss with him, or 
differ from him, to gain some idea of 
the real worth of a problem affecting 
the welfare of society. Nor is the wel- 
come limited to the expert and the 
practical man; it includes the man 
with a vision, a plan untried. 

Where a Forum has been in opera- 
tion for any length of time, a decided 
effect upon the people has been noticed. 
There is more tolerance toward other 
views, more sympathetic interest in the 
lives of others, regardless of race or 
religions; more knowledge of ideas 
other than those exprest in partizan 
newspapers, in churches, in schools or 
in ‘the home. Here men and women 
think for themselves, feel a new self- 
confidence, a new self-respect, a new 
responsibility toward themselves and 
toward society. In truth, here is the 
new democracy which every American 
has held as an ideal and which has 
caused the opprest of every land to 
look to America as a land of promise. 

New York City 
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DAYLIGHT 


SAVING 


A BRIEF FOR DEBATE 


oe 
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ESOLVED, That a law be en- 

acted requiring all clocks in the 

United States to be set one hour 

ahead of the present standard 
time from April first to November first 
of each year. 

A bill providing for daylight saving 
was introduced at the last session of 
Congress by the Hon. William P. Bor- 
land, but failed to pass. A new bill is 
being discussed in the Scnate now. 
There are two movements for daylight 
saving, one to set the clock one hour 
ahead the year around, and the other 
for the po negra = a Mg a o @ e 
plan is the one chosen for this debate, P Ni L fi Y, E. 
which was prepared by Bath M.|||£ Ut New Life in Your Engine 
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WE CAN MAKE CARS FASTER THAN THE ARMY 


WOULD NEED THEM 


the country in which truck driver ap- 
plicants can be trained first hand in 
driving trucks over all sorts of roads.” 

The forty truck trains already called 
for by the Government are only about 
one-tenth of the number which will 
eventually be needed. Trucks are plen- 
tiful. But we must have men to operate 
them. Columbia, Yale and Princeton 
have already begun to codperate with 
the club. Fourteen hundred volunteers 
are needed immediately. They will be 
called into active service as soon as the 
companies are trained and equipt. If 
you are a truck owner you can help to 
do your bit by joining the Motor Truck 
Club and rounding up men to be trained 
as drivers. Address the club at 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 

Any mention of mobilizing our mo- 
tors for war suggests speedy touring 
cars carrying officers, motorcycles rush- 
ing intrepid despatch bearers from 
place to place, ambulances full of 
wounded, “tanks” rooting up trees, 
trains of trucks bearing cargoes of food 
and munitions, busses transporting 
troops, and General Gallieni’s fleet of 
taxicabs turning the Boches away from 
Paris toward Berlin. It is natural that 


these things should come to mind in 
connection with motors and war. And 
it would be impossible to overestimate 
the part these types of gasoline ma- 
chines have played in helping to deci- 
mate the Hun. 

We must remember, however, in pre- 
paring to add our strength to that of 
our allies, that we have still another 
motor at our command. It is less spec- 
tacular, perhaps, and it gets thru a 
prodigious amount of work with placid 
deliberation, yet in the eyes of many 
who know, it has a greater significance 
than all our war cars. 

I refer, of course, to the farm tractor. 

If we are to succeed in our job of 
food purveyors to the rest of the civ- 
ilized world, we must go to the bulk of 
our farmers and sell them the tractor 
idea. If conservatism still balks the sale 
of tractors we must find some way of 
enforcing their use. 

There are in this country 25,000,000 
draft horses and mules. It takes the 
yield of at least 125,000,000 acres to 
feed the work animals on our farms. 
They eat annually 92,000,000,000 of 
food. Their work capacity is limited. 
The time they waste is scandalous. 
Horses are the least efficient form .of 
power known to man. And yet farmers 
cling to them as if they were wonder- 
workers. 

In the April‘crop report issued by 
the Department of Agriculture appears 
a recent (February) count of all the 
gasoline and kerosene tractors in ac- 
tual use in this country. Steam driven 
tractors, tractors purchased but not de- 
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LORRIES, AS THE ENGLISH CALL THEM, ARE BETTER 
FOR WAR THAN TRAINS 


livered, tractors out of commission or 
not to be used this season, and tractors 
employed for road or work other than 
farming are excluded. 

The total number in all states com- 
bined is but 34,371. Maine, for instance, 
has only fifty-three and at the latest 
census her farms numbered 60,006 and 
averaged 104 acres apiece. Arkansas 
has only 336 tractors—and 214,275 
farms averaging eighty-five acres. Mis- 
sissippi has only 377 tractors—and over 
275,000 farms. Most of the other states 
are equally deficient. 

When you consider that even the 
smallest tractor can do the work of 
four horses—at a lower cost and at 
higher speed—it is easy to see what 
effect the universal use of tractors 
would have on our annual agricultural 
yield. 

If you live in a farming community 
you can help in the war by doing every- 
thing in your power to banish wasteful, 
antiquated horse power and to substi- 
tute the farm tractor. Any of the trac- 
tor companies will gladly send demon- 
strators and lecturers. Organize a trac- 
tor exhibition. Talk tractors. Sell the 


tractor idea. 
yg. 


-A NEW SOCIAL INVENTION 


BY AGNES S. BRUNDIN 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF THE CONGRESS OF FORUMS 


HE industrial age is producing 

a new kind of man. The tendency 

in a machine-age is mechanical, 

yet today there is evolving a new 
type—the type which is eliminating 
the idea of the impossible. With the 
imagination born of living in an age 
of experiment and invention, men are 
making an experiment of democracy, 
to establish the possibility that human 
beings can control the social and eco- 
nomic conditions under which they ex- 
ist. This experiment is called the Open 
Forum. 

Peter Cooper, who established Cooper 
Union in New York City, in 1854, 
was probably reaching further into 
the future than he realized; and when 
Charles Sprague-Smith held the first 
Forum meeting in 1897 a beginning 
in applied democracy was made which 
was to gain momentum until, today, 
over two hundred Open Forums thru- 
out the United States and Canada are 
in active existence, with prospects of 
a national movement of unrealized 
scope and influence. 

The ‘movement is especially active 
in and about New York and Boston, 
where the New York Congress of 


Forums and the Boston Ford Hall 
Foundation operate. Twenty-five New 
York Forums got together in Febru- 
ary, 1916, and formed the Congress of 
Forums, Inc., with headquarters at 12 
West Eleventh street, for the purpose of 
coéperation and to assist other Forums 
which were being established. The 
Congress built up a national advisory 
board of representative men from the 
various political, economic, educational 
and religious groups who see in the 
movement a democratic method which 
promises to have a large share in shap- 
ing the national thought of the future 
and in bringing about an adjustment 
between different conflicting elements 
in society. The Congress has a staff 
of workers in charge, who are doing 
their utmost to respond to the hundreds 
of inquiries on establishing new For- 
ums which have come into the office 
from all parts of the country during 
the past few months. 

While the orthodox churches are at- 
tending to the spiritual needs of the 
people, while the schools are failing 
to keep step with modern industrial 
life, the Open Forum is here as a dem- 
ocratic institution of the people. From 


the Open Forum platform the expert 
delivers his message to people of every 
race, of every shade of political and 
religious adherence who, in turn, may 
question him, discuss with him, or 
differ from him, to gain some idea of 
the real worth of a problem affecting 
the welfare of society. Nor is the wel- 
come limited to the expert and the 
practical man; it includes the man 
with a vision, a plan untried. 

Where a Forum has been in opera- 
tion for any length of time, a decided 
effect upon the people has been noticed. 
There is more tolerance toward other 
views, more sympathetic interest in the 
lives of others, regardless of race or 
religions; more knowledge of ideas 
other than those exprest in partizan 
newspapers, in churches, in schools or 
in ‘the home. Here men and women 
think for themselves, feel a new self- 
confidence, a new self-respect, a new 
responsibility toward themselves and 
toward society. In truth, here is the 
new democracy which every American 
has held as an ideal and which has 
caused the opprest of every land to 
look to America as a land of promise. 

New York City 
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DAYLIGHT 
SAVING 


A BRIEF FOR DEBATE 














ESOLVED, That a law be en- 
R ces requiring all clocks in the 

















United States to be set one hour 

ahead of the present standard 
time from April first to November first 
of each year. 

A bill providing for daylight saving 
was introduced at the last session of 
Congress by the Hon. William P. Bor- 
land, but failed to pass. A new bill is 
being discussed in the Senate now. 
There are two movements for daylight 
saving, one to set the clock one hour 
ahead the year around, and the other 
for the summer months only. The latter 
plan is the one chosen for this debate, 
which was prepared by Edith M. 
Phelps. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


I. Our present system of standard time 
does not give us the greatest possible 
benefit of the daylight hours. 

A. For the average worker with hours 
from 8 to 12 and 1 to 5, there is more 
daylight time before work begins in the 
morning than after it ends at the close 
of the day. On January 1 there are 53 
more minutes of daylight before 12 than 
there are after 1 o’clock. On April 1 the 
difference is 1.52 hours; on June 1, 1 
hour and 4 minutes; in October, 1 hour 
and 21 minutes. 

B. Much daylight is consumed in sleep 
and in preparing to go to work before 
the working‘day actually begins. 

C. The recreation of most people and 
the meal at the close of the day must 
largely be taken after the daylight hours 
are over, 

II. To set all clocks ahead one hour dur- 
ing the summer months will remedy most 
of the disadvantages. 

A. Sleep will not be interrupted so 
early as now by the coming of day- 
light. 

B. There will be an hour of daylight 
time added to the part of the day utilized 
by most people for recreation and social 
intercourse. 

III. The change will result in improved 
health. 

A. There will be more restful sleep 
during the latter hours of the night. 

B. Saving of eyesight by substituting 
an extra hour of daylight for one of arti- 
ficial light. . 

C. Saving of strain and exhaustion by 
substituting an hour of work in the cool 
of the morning for one in the heat of the 
afternoon. 

D. An extra hour of daylight for out- 
door exercize or sport. 

IV. The change will be an advantage from 
an economic standpoint. 

A. There will be a great saving in the 
use of artificial light. It is estimated that 
this would save New York City $1,500,- 
000 annually in gas alone. Citizens of 
Detroit save about $300,000 each year. 

B. Economie production will be in- 
creased because of increased efficiency on 
the part of the workers. There will be 
less strain and fatigue because of the 
greater use of daylight and the greater 
opportunity for outdoor recreation. 

V. There would be other advantages. 

A. There would be better opportunities 
for additional education in evening 

8, lectures, ete. 
B. The social life of the nation would 
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Put New Life in Your Engine 
ADOSE of Johnson’sCarbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knock- 
ing sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and 
reduce your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


GOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
dérs. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then burns, powders, and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 
sweet, and always at its highest efficiency, and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will 


include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 


USE THIS COUPON 




















S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. I-5, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover to thoroughly clean an ordinary motor three times. Also send half pint of Jchnson’s 
Stop-Squeak Oil free. . 


, | re Sy peed eeagameenen te eaeeeere pe ee een er saueees ovessboweseen 
Address...cccccccccccccccccccesscsccesses penne dneeees onccccedoodosecnueneees 
City and State. cccccccccccccccsecsccccccvasecsessesesssessseveses occcccccccocs 
My Dealer is..cccccccccscccccsecsecsccccesesesscsecessesscess uiawens oneveinaa 
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There's a delicious freshness to the 
flavor of 


sue estive of a glorious Spring morning on the links—the 

, crisp air—the long stretch of green—the exhilarating 
thrill of acorking drive that clears the hazards and shoots 
straicht down the miccle of the course. 


Demand the genuine by fu'!l name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


Le COcA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, Ga. 








Ease your = po 












by removing the cause of the trouble’ VS 


Foot troubles are generally 
due to misplaced bones. Fallen 
arches often cause pains in feet, 
levs, thighs and tack. Cal- 
louses on sole are due to pres- 
sure from some metatarsal bone. 


The y 
Callous Remover E Arch Builder 


gives instant relief by supporting the — in normal position, with soft inserts in pockets. 
Any adjustment, shape or location easily made. Builds up fallen arches. Removes pres- 
sure on callouses and they disappear. Relieves pain in bunions. No metal—no breaking in. 
Made of leather, soft, flexible, featherlight; feels fine. Arch Builder and Callous Re- 
mover combined, or either separate. Ask your shoe dealer for Wizards. Guaranteed to 
relieve or money refunded. 


If your fect bother you, our book, “Orthoprary 
of the Foot,” will help you. Free. Write. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO., 1658 LOCUST ST., *~ LOUIS, MO. 






















be improved by the longer hours for com- 
wer outside working hours. 
All classes would be benefited. 
. ¢ 2 " he change could be effected without 
difficulty. 

A. There is no scientific objection to 
the plan. 

1. Astronomers generally agree to the 
change. Meridians of longitude were 
made for man’s convenience. 

B. It would not work hardship to rail- 
rond schedules as the change would be 
uniform all over the country. 

C. Relations with Europe would be 
improved, as it would tend to lessen the 
differences in time between the two con- 
tinents. 

VII. There is ample support in favor of 
the change. 

A. Benjamin Franklin recommended 
it in 1784 for Paris. 

Ik. It was adopted by Germany in May, 
1916, and has since been adopted by 
nearly every European country and by 
Australia and Nova Scotia. 

C. Results seem to have been satisfac 
tory. The French Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill recently making the change 
a permanent one. Germany has adopted 
the plin again for 1917. England found 
the plan a success financially. 

PD. Cleveland and Detroit set the clock 
one hour ahead in 1914. Officials and 
commercial organizations declared it was 
a success, 

KE. The plan is favored by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by the Advisory 
Committee of the Council for National 
Defense, by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York City, by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and by the cham- 
bers of commerce of many large cities, 
and by other commercial and scientific 
associations, 

NEGATIVE 


I. Conditions existing under our present 
system of standard time are satisfactory. 
A. Much of our prejudice against arti- 
ficial light is unfounded—it was due to 
the days of candles and of ill-smelling 
kerosene, 

B. Many people find that they can 
work better at night than in the day. 

II. Few advantages, if any, would be 
effected by the proposed change. 

A. No permanent change would be 
effected in people’s habits. As soon as 
they were accustomed to the change the 
tendency would be to get up later. 

. There would be no benefit to peo- 
ple in farming districts where work is 
regulated necessarily by sunrise and sun- 
set or climatic conditions. 

C. There would be no benefit to people 
in mines and factories worked during the 
entire twenty-four hours, In France it 
wus computed that only one-fifth of the 
people would be affected. 

I. Many people would merely change 
their nominal and not their actual hours 
of work. 

III, On the other hand the proposed change 
would work serious inconveniences and 
possible danger. 

Those who begin work now very 
early in the day would have to get up in 
the dark thus using more rather than 
less artificial light. and, at some seasons, 
requiring more fuel. 

. The necessary change of railroad 
schedules twice a year would work seri- 
ous inconvenience to the roads with great 
danger to passengers of accidents and 
collisions. 

C. Navigation depends mainly on the 
tides and on the daylight and here a 
change would be inconvenient and dan- 
gerous. Observations of the Weather 
Bureau cannot be changed and an ex- 
ception would have to be made for such 
work, This would lead to the use of two 
kinds of time which would be confusing. 

D. In latitudes where the daylight time 
is already very Jong, and especially where 
the weather is extremely warm, the 
change would be harmful. 

IV. The proposed change is unnecessary. 

A. Hours of work could be arranged to 
take advantage of the daylight without 
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changing the clock. This is already done 
in many industries such as farming, 
building, etc. 

B. In France, schools, colleges and 
barracks have adhered to the custom for 
some time of rising an hour earlier in 
summer. 

Vv. The change would be undesirable for 
other reasons. 

A. Various legal complications will 
arise—for instance, the difference be- 
tween burglary and larceny, time of pay- 
ment of notes, ete. 

B. It would make serious inroads on 
the incomes of the lighting companies. 
Some English electric light companies 
have found it necessary to increase their 
rates. 

C. People actually prefer the evening 
hours for their recreation. With the rise 
in the scale of living there is always the 
tendency to extend the evening hours 
spent in recreation and to rise later in 
the morning. 

D. The change in time would upset our 
relations: with other countries. 

I. The plan is not adapted to this 
country because of our large territory 
and the great variation in the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

VI. The plan has not operated as expected 
where it has been tried. 

A. The saving of fuel in Great Britain 
was found to be less than was ex- 
yected. There was an actual increase in 
the amount of petrol used for motoring. 

VII. There is a great deal of opposition to 
the change. 

A. Scientists and astronamers are not 
enerally in favor of the chan e The 
french Academy of Sciences fosorted 
against it. 

B. The English House of Parliament 
re‘ected the plan in 1908 and again in 
1911. It was adopted ultimately as a war 
measure. 

C. The committee from the American 
Railway Association states that such a 
change is not warranted from a scien- 
tifie standroint. 

VIII. Prof. Edward C, Pickering, Director 
of the Harvard College Observatory, says 
it “is a form of self-decention like doub- 
ling your wealth by calling a nickel a 
dime, or keeping cool by changing the 
scale of your thermometer. 
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the B.V.D. Label. 


A summer of comfort 
is worth afew seconds of 
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In our own modernly 
equipped Cotton Mills at 
Lexington, N. C., the fabric 
from which these Loose 
Fitting B. V. D. Undergar- 
ments are made, is woven 
from specially selected cot- 
ton. This assures durabil- 
‘ity in wear and wash. 


In our own B. V. D. 
Factories the garments are 
skilfully cut, evenly stitched 
and accurately finished—to 
fit and to be cool and com- 
fortable all day. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50 cents the Gar- 
ment. B. V. D. Closed 


Crotch Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A.) $1.00 the Suit. 
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CERMAES 23> TREBLE 


Your .ypewriter 


On A “Satellite” Typewriter Stand 
brings your machine where you want it, when you want it, 
The base, made of metal casting, top, of jointless hard wood 16” x 16", 
Adjustable to any height, movable in any location on easy running 
casters, beautiful in finish and appearance. The perfect typewriter 


stand, Thousands in use in offices and homes everywhere. 


Sent on 30 days’ Free Trial 


The price $15.00 F.O. B. Grand Rapids, Michigan, is made possible b 
oiiiay geidaation, With sliding baseboard and check table $23.00. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
200 MT. VERNON ST. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do wey kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 


warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no.danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 130 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 











EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (ii 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opticians 


and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 1864 
Trade Mark 


Shur-on 
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WILL AMERICA BE SWAMPED? 

The Tide of Immigration is a timely 
book on a most important topic. Dr. 
Frank Julian Warne gives a careful 
résumé of the history of immigration 
to the United States, its sources and 
variations, the conditions and forces 
which have affected the quantity and 
character of the tide, and some brisk 
chapters on distribution, traditional 
policies, various methods of restriction, 
etc. 

He is of the opinion that after the 
European war the flow of immigration 
will be greatly increased, and urges 
careful consideration and speedy ac- 
tion on the part of our government 
looking toward a proper and stable 
national policy, more effective methods 
of distribution and assimilation, and 
the establishment of a wise program 
of restriction. His drawings and dia- 
grams bear eloquent testimony to the 
cogency and reasonableness of his ar- 
guments and conclusions. 


The Tide of Immigration, by F. J. Warne, 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


OUR STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, of 
Harvard, in his State Government in 
the United States, and Professor John 
Mabry Mathews, of Illinois University, 
in his Principles of American State Ad- 
ministration, have rendered us a real 
service in pointing out the weaknesses 
in our system of state government 
and in indicating possible methods of 
reform. 

Professor Holcombe’s discussion is 
broader in scope tho less analytical than 
that of Professor Mathews. He deals 
with the entire system of state govern- 
ment—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial. For the most part he is content 
to set before his readers the facts about 
state government: its origin, its devel- 
opment, the relation between the voters 
and the legislative and executive de- 
partments, the modifications which have 
come about as the result of agitation, 
and the outlook for further reform. 

Professor Mathews, on the other 
hand, has confined himself to a study 
of state administrative organizations 
and functions. He discusses only the 
powers and duties of the governor, the 
heads of departments, and the special 
administrative boards and commissions, 
but he approaches his subject in the 
spirit of a man with a positive program. 
He insists on keeping before his read- 
ers the haphazard. organization, the 
countless incongruities and absurdities 
which result from a complicated mass 
of separate and disjointed authorities 
over which no one, not even the voter, 
has any adequate control. In spite of 
the all pervading gloom, however, Pro- 
fessor Mathews is conscious of a ray 
of hope. Many of the states have awak- 

\ 


ened to the necessity for reorganiza- 
tion; some of the work of reorgan- 
ization has already been done. 


State Government in the United States, by 
Arthur N. Holcombe. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. Principles of American State Ad- 
ministration, by John Mabry Mathews. D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


A SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 

The sensation caused in the church 
circles of England by the withdrawal 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell from the pas- 
torate of the City Temple, London’s 
great Congregational church, in order 
to enter the Anglican Church and be 
reordained as a priest in that com- 
munion, has been revived and increased 
by the publication of A Spiritual Pil- 
grimage, the story of his ecclesiastical 
wanderings written in response to the 
challenges of his former associates. In- 
stead of writing a theological argument 
to sustain his position, he has taken 
the longer, and vastly more interesting 
method of setting forth the entire story 
of his life, so far as his church rela- 
tionships and religious history are con- 
cerned. This he considers his apologia, 
and it may well be received as such. 

The son of a United Methodist 
preacher, Mr. Campbell’s boyhood days 
were spent among Presbyterian rela- 
tives in the north of Ireland. He be- 
came a communicant in the Anglican 
Church, but revolted from it when he 
left Oxford and was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. After half a 
dozen years of brilliant service, he was 
called to the City Temple pulpit. He 
now writes as a priest of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral Church in Birmingham. 

Into this history of his variegated 
religious and ecclesiastical experience, 
Mr. Campbell has wrought such inter- 
pretations as would account, in his 
judgment, for the changes he has made. 
He apparently attributes his final step 
to his own temperment, early training 
in Ireland, the formative influences of 
certain high churchmen during his Ox- 
ford days, his growing feeling for 
sacramentalism and the conviction that 
only the “historic episcopate” and 
“apostolic succession” can ensure sacra- 
mental grace and give “the altar” its 
true place as the center of Christian 
life and worship. 

But the careful reader will surely 
gather from this narrative that other 
causes operated to take Mr. Campbell 
into the Anglican ‘Church and priest- 
hood. The “New Pheology” controversy, 
a most important episode of his life, 
is passed over lightly. This venture 
of the author brought the sharpest 
criticism upon his head from his non- 
conformist brethren, who felt that on 
account of Mr. Campbell’s prominent 
position in London, their churches were 
in danger of being misrepresented. At 
the same time, some of the Anglican 
divines extended their sympathy to the 
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earnest, but somewhat erratic, young 
preacher and indulged in only a niild 
refutation of his contentions. It is evi- 
dent that the sensitive soul of the in- 
tellectually beaten clergyman never 
wholly recovered from the harsh and 
almost cruel criticism and_ isolation 
then visited upon him by non-conform- 
ists. The fact that he was obliged to 
reverse many of his positions and fin- 
ally withdrew his book from circulation 
could not efface the sting and bitter- 
ness of that experience. He acknowl- 
edges that without the backing of the 
City Temple, he could not have with- 
stood such a severe trial. When health 
made it necessary for him to leave the 
London pulpit, he could hardly find a 
congenial home in non-conformity. 

Soon after the “New Theology” con- 
troversy, he was faced in his own 
studies by the far-reaching results and 
difficult problems of New Testament 
criticism, particularly that of the Gos- 
pels, the Christ-Myth theories, and the 
eschatological interpretation of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

Mr. Campbell practically acknowl- 
edges that these problems have, so far, 
been too much for him. They seem to 
have driven him far a-sea, and when 
the storm came on, he was glad to seek 
the harbor of a sympathetic church 
home. Any account of his ecclesiastical 
change which fails to emphasize these 
spiritual buffetings and intellectual de- 
feats does not do justice to the sub- 
ject and leaves his former associates 
still asking, ““Why?” 

Certainly the non-conformists will 
not find in The Spiritual Pilgrimage a 
justification for Mr. Campbell’s sub- 
mission to reordination. When from the 
vantage ground of his new and “high- 
er” position, Mr. Campbell lectures his 
“former coreligionists,” as he styles 
them, on church union, catholicity and 
universal brotherhood, they will find it 
hard to read his words with equanimity, 
to say nothing of assent. 


A fob tiunt Pilgrimage, by Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

From time immemorial, as we learn 
from ancient, records, the induction of 
the adolescent into the mysteries of 
life, into the secrets of the tribe, into 
the rites and ceremonies of the relig- 
ious organization, and into the tricks 
of his trade, constituted the central fact 
in all educational systems. In a study 
of origins and tendencies of secondary 
education, Frank W. Smith traces the 
development of aims and methods in 
mankind’s treatment of the adolescent 
from primitive times to our own day. 
The relation between the educational 
institution and the economic and social 
conditions is emphasized consistently, 
and there is brought together a wealth 
of illustrative material. The probable 
content, method and organization of the 
high school of the twentieth century, 
when the domination of the colleges on 
the one hand and the limitations of the 
elementary schools on the other, will be 
Temoved, and the high school will have 
come to its own, are discussed. 
The conflicts regarding educational 
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Books for a 





*‘Men fight wars, but 
it is the mothers who 
raise the army.’”’ 


inspiring book. 
By_CAPT. IAN HAY BEITH 


GETTING 
TOCETHER 


Will Irwin calls it “Straight, boiled- 
down common-sense, perfectly ex- 
pressed. We need more expressions 
like that, because the hope of the 
world lies in an understanding be- 
tween France, Britain and the United 
] States.” 50 cents net. (Published 

jointly with Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


THE FIRST 
HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 


There is a lesson for us to-day in 
this vivid humorous account of the 
training and fighting of : England's 
volunteer army. The most popular 
book of the war. Frontispiece in 
color. $1.50 net. 











Nation at War 





**Personal service is 
not rolling bandages 
for the other woman’s 


THE ALTAR OF FREEDOM 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


An appeal to the mothers of America from a woman who has 
been at the Front and knows what lies ahead of us. 
Countless women are today facing the problems answered in this 


50 cents net. 


PINCHER MARTIN 


By “TAFFRAIL” 


The story of an English sailor in 
the present war, including a thrilling 
description of the Jutland battle. 
Life on a fighting ship is described 
vividly, convincingly, and with a 
breezy humor. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


CAMPAICN DIARY 
OF A FRENCH 
OFFICER 


By Second Lieutenant René Nico- 
las. Translated by Katharine Babbitt. 
One of the most extraordinary close- 
range pictures of modern warfare 
that has yet been written. “The 
spirit of the book stirs one indescrib- 
ably."—New York Globe. $1.25 net. 


OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


By S. S. McClure 


“THIS IS NOT AN ORDINARY WAR BOOK. 


It is calm, 





restrained, and impersonal, with the truth flashing from it like a 
flame. With the detached mental attitude of a scientist the author 
states facts gleaned from first hand observation, quotes the direct 
statements of high officials and makes lavish use of official documents. 
By a strange literary and emotional chemistry this unpromising ma- 
terial is transmuted into a book more absorbing, more thrilling, and 
more convincing than the skilled artisan in best selling fiction can 


ever hope to achieve.”—New York Sun. $2.00 net. 
sooxstores HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = “new Yorn” 
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make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a. monthly income for life. 


In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
it. When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 

















aims, characteristic of much of the 
current discussion, center largely 
about the high school. Professor Sned- 
den considers these in Problems of 
Secondary Education, a_ series of 
twenty-five “letters” to superintend- 
ents, college presidents, principals and 
teachers. The restatement of aims 
in terms of concrete purposes of ob- 
vious value to men and women living 
today, and the adaptation of materials 
and methods to the attainment of these 
aims, constitute the text of these arti- 
cles. The book will be of real service 
to those concerned with the readjust- 
ments taking place in our educational 
systems. 


The High School, by F. W. Smith. Sturgis & 
Walton. $2. Problems of Secondary Education, 
by David Snedden. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


HERMES AND THE HETAERA 

Never has any one written more loft- 
ily of Greece as a memory of vanished 
glory and a realization of the dreams of 
an ardent and pure spirit than has Rob- 
ert Hichens in his latest novel, Jn the 
Wilderness. Sharply contrasted with the 
peace and austcre beauty of Olympia, 
the dusty, crowded marts of Constanti- 
nople stand out in sinister splendor, 
cruel and evil, yet with a barbaric fasci- 
nation. Each typifies a woman who 
shapes a man’s soul; in Stamboul he 
sinks lowest; in Greece he rises to his 
highest happiness and unconscious good- 
ness. The cruelty of a good woman 
drives him into the desert of an intrigue 
with a clever, intellectual huntress of 
men whose assumed sympathy is a 
quicksand and whose relentless pursuit 
cnds in restless disillusion. Both women * 
are cruel, but it is a pitiful hero who 
is so absolutely at the mercy of any 
woman—bad or good. The novel, how- 
ever, is worth reading for its marvelous 
descriptions of Athcns, Olympia, Con- 
stantinople and a little cathedral town 
in England. 


In the Wilderness, by Robert Hichens. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50. 


. 
EVOLUTION 

Altho Professor Morgan calls his 
series of lectures A Critique of the 
Theory of Evolution, he makes it clear 
first that he accepts evolution as a 
demonstrated fact, and second that he 
recognizes several theories as objects of 
his criticism. The argument is con- 
cerned chiefly with demonstrating the 
universality of the Mendelian mode of 
inheritance, in domesticated plants and 
animals as well as in wild forms. Nat- 
ural selection, from the point of view 
of recent studies, especially the experi- 
mental studies, must mcan not merely 
the preponderance of individuals hav- 
ing advantageous characteristics, as the 
result of mutations, but also the in- 
creasing probability that because of 
this preponderance certain kinds of 
mutations will occur in the future. 
There is no evidence that characters are 
changed by selection, or by “domesti- 
cation.” 

Much of the material used by 
Professor Morgan is derived from his 
own experiments in the inheritance of 
scores of characters in fruit-flies, in the 
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origin of many characters, and in the 
correlation betwecn visible body char- 
acters with definite elements in the 
chromosomcs of the reproductive cells. 
It is the last scrics of facts that are 
Dr. Morgan’s most significant contri- 
bution to the science of biology and to 
the philosophy of evolution. 


A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, by 
T. H. Morgan. Princeton University Press. 
$1.50. 


WORTH WHILE ESSAYS 

Mr. Owcn Wister, in his preface to 
An Apology for Old Maids and Other 
Essays, says that it is such essays as 
these which “save our face” whcn we as 
a nation are judgcd by our litcrary out- 
put. The American novel, indced, with 
few exceptions, is not an objcct of pa- 
triotic pride. It is rife with our mate- 
rialism, our loose thinking, our cheap 


taste. But in such books as Mr. Sedg- 


wick’s the spirit of conscrvatism, of 
classicism, is vindicated. In a style of 
austere and lucid delicacy these 
thoughtful, scholarly essays draw the 
readcr apart from the hurly-burly of 
life to survey it from a dctached vicw- 
point. It may be argucd that by this 
very aloofncss of spirit the book loses 
something of the close intimacy with 
human struggles which would give it 
grcatcr vitality. But for all its detach- 
mcnt it is never lacking in insight; and 
in these days of wcary darkness and 
suffering, its quiet dignity and earnest 
thoughtfulncss make strong appeal. 


An Apology for Old Maids and Other Essays, 
by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 


BUSINESS AS APPLIED SCIENCE 

The efficiency with which a particular 
business enterprize is conducted may 
perhaps be mcasured in terms of the 
profits produccd. But the efficiency with 
which busincss in general is conducted 
is not so easily indicated. We have to 
look not only to the percentage of fail- 
ures among all busincss ventures, but 
to the margin of profit or loss upon 
which busincss is conducted. The at- 
tempt to introduce system and formu- 
lated principles in the organization of 
busincss ig a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon, and is in many ways radically 
different from traditional accounting 
and planning. In the second volume of 
the Harvard Busincss Studies, An Ap- 
proach to Business Problems, Arch 
Wilkinson Shaw, the editor of System, 
has reprinted a course of Iccturcs that 
attempt to analyze sound business prac- 
tise. The chaptcrs dcal with location, 
equipment, construction of plants, the 
selection of materials, organization, 
labor problems, crcating and supplying 
markets and administration. The au- 
thor is one of the fcw authoritative 
writers on busincss problems who rec- 
ognize that “business” is an evolving 
relationship and not a fixed institution, 
and that therefore the principles de- 
veloped are not in the nature of eternal 
verities. He also recognizes the organic 
aspect of economic relations in his em- 
phasis upon the interdependence of the 
various factors involved in business 
practise. ' 

An index would have added to the 








‘nate, explain the text. 











The one work most consulted 


The test of any general reference-work is usefulness, and the best 
evidence of usefulness is the fact that the work most often called 
upon for aid is kept right on the firing line—at the owner’s elbow. 


The work thus most consulted in thousands of libraries because 
of its supreme usefulness—is 


The New International 
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about THE NEW INTERNATIONAL, among other things that it is referred 

to more often than any other; that it is more useful than any other. 


Consult your librarian or school superintendent 
before purchasing your encyclopedia 


Librarians are specialists in books: you can safely take their word; 
but we want you to satisfy yourself, so we will also send you, without 
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American Nauheim— 


the Only Place in America Where 
the Nauheim Baths, So Beneficial 
to Heart Disorders, Are Given 
with a Natural Calcium Chloride 


Brine. 


One of the most beautiful and complete 
Health Resorts in the country, possessing 
everything for the scientific promotion 
of rest and recuperation after a hard 
season of social or business activity. 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments under the direction of phy- 
sicians are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 
Ideally perfected conditions for 
taking “The Cure” during the 
Spring and Summer months. 
Easily reached by motor from any 
direction over a thousand miles of im- 
proved roads, 

Send for illustrated Booklets cone 
taining full particulars regarding 
rates, reservations, treatments, etc. 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A.1. -THeven, _M. D.. a * Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refi New "bath house, swimming 
atl Electric and Nauheim baths. Jets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


« Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf, Write for 
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*\ tions of the Irish mind in full 


value of the book, altho the analytical 
table of contents contributes toward 
making this one of the most useful at- 
tempts to combine economic principles 
with inductions from the best current 
usage. 


An Approach to Business Problems, by A. We 
Shaw. Harvard University Press. $2. 


A GOOD MATCH 
Social snobbery is one of the ugliest 





¥i/ forces in conflict with young love. It 


often dulls the tip of Cupid’s arrow 
or bends the shaft. It puts Cupid in 
jail and kidnaps his destined victim. 
Social snobbery makes marriages that 
would never be made in Heaven and 
prevents marriages that might achieve 
Heaven after a while. The Balance, by 
Francis R. Bellamy, is a well-written 
novel that owes its plot to this force. 
If the Schroeders of the Schroeder 
Grocery Stores had not demanded large 
means of the man who was to marry 
their daughter Carrie, Sammy, who 
eventually became S. Sidney Tappan, 
Playwright, would not have invested 
his little all in the plumbing business, 
and lost it. Nor would he have written 
a sensational play for the money to be 
had from it. Nor would he have mar- 
ried his first wife for altruistic reasons. 
He and Carrie would have worked out 
their salvation together sooner and 
more happily. The story is logical and 
true to life. 

The Balance, wy, " a2 Bellamy. Doubleday, 

Page & Co. $1.3 

NEW FICTION 


In Spacious Times, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, is a wholesome old-fashioned 
romance of the great days of Queen Eliza- 
beth and tells the love stor one of the 
great queen’s Y pend (John Lane 
Company, $1.35.) 


The Way of the Wind, by Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham, is an ‘emotional love 
story of the affection between a woman 
with strong maternal instincts and a 
charming “prodigal son.” (Houghton, 
Miffiin Company, $1.40.) 


Readers who enjoy the extravagant fic- 
and free 
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Mythology of All Races 


“Will attract the attention of men and 
women who are as much interested in 
the vitality of the past as in the activi- 
ties of the present. . . . It is obvious 
that a description or record of mythol- 
ogy forms a vital contribution to the 
story of all men, all peoples, all epochs, 
and all ideas.” — Boston Transcript. 


An elaborately illustrated work in 13 
octavo volumes, edited by the world’s 
greatest scholars. Price, $78.00. 


Prospectus and terms on request, 
MARSHALL JONES Co., PUBLISHERS 
212 Summer St., Boston 














activity, will be pleased with the imagina- 
tive tales of Padna Dan and Micus Pat as 
told in The Whale and the Grasshopper, 
by Seumas O’Brien. They are not without 
wit and Seaway. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.35.) 


In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, a naturalistic novel in some ways re- 
markable, James Joyce gives the childhood, 
adolescence and young manhood of an 
artistically inclined middle-class Irishman, 
But the book in many places is exceedingly 
coarse, 80 marring uncommon beauty, de- 
scriptive power and insight. (B. W. 
Huebsch, $1.50.) 


Grant Richards has dealt skilfully, deli- 
eately, convincingly with the old theme of 
the girl of the under world who truly loves 
as fine a specimen of the cad as ever was 
drawn. He does not pay the bill, his family 
are rather helped than hurt, no one suffers 
but the little French danseuse who was 
bound to suffer anyway, and yet, the 
story is a tract, and not the title, Bitter- 
sweet, but grey ashes are the adjectives 
that fit the impression left by this direct, 
sito recital. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 


A delicate study of child nature is the 
title story of Leonid Andreyev’s Crushed 
Flower. Judas Iscariot and Others and an- 
other short sketch of Good Friday are 
powerful character studies. Beneath the 
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Russian writer, all these somber tales show 
that equally Russian characteristic, the 
eurious deep sympathy with all men of 
whatever mind or circumstance. (A. A 
Knopf, $1.50.) 


In Brandon of the Engineers, by Harold 
Bindloss, Dick Brandon is turned out of 
the English army for losing important 
papers. He comes to this country, gets work 
as an engineer in Central America, and 
makes an important discovery which helps 
his country and enables him to win his 
sweetheart. Interesting but not important. 
(I. A. Stokes Company, $1.35.) 


Henry Kitchell Webster’s new novel, 
The Thoroughbred, is pleasant and trivial. 
A young husband fails in business and he 
and his wife, accustomed to large means, 
must live on $22.50 per week. This beg- 
garly wage, which enables many men to 
raise families, suffices to teach the Blairs 
that life is worth living! (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.35.) 


Hugh de Sélincourt’s Soldier of Life 
is a quite ordinary. and typical English- 
man, who was crippled and brought home 
to fight a new battle with hallucinations 
and the fear of insanity. It is a subtle 
analysis of mental states and most inter- 
esting psychologically from beginning to 
end. James Woods’s character, developing 
aud deepening thru the love of a good and 
oracular woman, achieves poise and victory 
in a very heartening way. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50.) 


LATIN AMERICA 


David Hannay’s life of Porfirio Diaz is 
no dry and superficial statement of facts, 
but a most readable and enlightening story 
of Mexico and its people from 1854, (Henry 
Holt & Co., $2.) 


Annie S. Peck is a peculiarly fit guide 
to Latin America. The information in The 
South American Tour has been collected 
“con amore” and is exhaustive in the de- 
tail that the traveler desires. The new edi- 
tion makes this, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory book of its kind on the market. 
(G. H, Doran Company, $3.) 


The Andes of Southern Peru, by Isaiah 

wman, is a scientific work of large scope 
with many plans, maps, and illustrations. 
While a physical geographer might be bet- 
ter equipped to make use of the valuable 
information collected in this book, there 
are many pages interesting to the casual 
reader. (Henry Holt & Co., $3.) 


Unity of the Americas, by Robert BE. 
Speer, clearly shows that the unity so de- 
sired today is not to be easily achieved, 
and gives an insight into some of the exist- 
ing conditions in South America which 
must be first understood by us of the North 
before any unity can be attained worthy 
of the name. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 25 cents.) 


Renaissant Latin America, by Harlan 
. Beach, gives a graphic account of the 
work of the Panama Congress of missions 
and missionaries in 1916. The exchange of 
ideas was noteworthy as delegates were 
resent from nearly all over the world, and 
rom these workers Dr. Beach has collected 
& most interesting fund of facts. (Mission- 
ary Education Movement, $2.) 


What Is the Matter With Mezico? Cas- 
par Whitney, in answer, describes the peo- 
ple, their character, their political devel- 
opment, with many illustrative anecdotes. 

e sketches the century’s history briefly, 
that of the past four years in detail, scor- 
ing heavily our vacillations and our de- 
ferture from our methods with Diaz. (The 

acmillan Company, 50 cents.) 


For those who have impressions of “con- 
spiracy” as the root of the Mexican War, 
the opening chapters of Farnham Bishop’s 
Our First War With Mezico will be en- 
lightening. He traces much of the difficulty 

fundamental differences between the 
Mexican and the Anglo-Saxon mind, and 
se misunderstandings of the intent of the 
United States Government. (Charles 
ibner’s Sons, $1.25.) 
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@= || Arriving at Historic Quebec 
/ a, | On one of the magnificent steamers on the route 


Niagara to the Sea 


The all-water trip to Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay 
River by the steamers of the Canada Steamship Lines is 
one of the grandest trips in America for health and recrea- 
tion. 

The mighty heroes of North America are no more, but 
Quebec, cradle of New France, where they walked and . 
talked still survives; quaint, historic, ancient; majestic in 
its beauty and isolation. 


Every hour of the 1000 mile journey has its revelation of 
beauty, grandeur and historic interest—Niagara, the most 
sublime of all nature’s handiwork, Toronto, “The Queen 
City of Canada,” the fairylike Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, the thrilling descent of the marvelous rapids, the 
great Canadian Metropolis Montreal, the miracle-working 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré just an hour from Quebec, 
the stupendous Capes “Trinity” and “Eternity”—higher 
than Gibraltar—on the Saguenay River are all on this 
route. Up-to-date Canada Steamship hotels at Murray Bay 
and Tadousac. ' 
A thousand miles of travel—A thousand thrille of pleasure 
FARES FROM NIAGARA FALLS: 

To Montreal and return - - 
To Quebec and return - - . 
To Saguenay River and retur - 
Send 2c. postage for illustrated booklet, map and 

ide to JOHN F. PIERCE, Assistant Traffic 


anager, Canada Steamship Lines, 129 R. & O. 
Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, ss0 W. 
a7th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








iene Time and Postage! 


Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes 
and records stamps by a single, quick operation of 
plunger. Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in 
one place, protected against loss, spoilage, misuse 


The MULTIPOST 
Stamp Affixer and Recorder 


Pays for itself quickly in stamps and time saved— 
in any size office. Small, simple, ab- 
solutely reliable. Used in over 25 5,000 


offices. Made and guaranteed by first C™ 
and largest manufacturers of stamp ’ 
affixers. Sent on TRIAL—no 


money in advance. Write at once— 
for trial machine or literature. J 
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PLANNING THE FUTURE AMERICA 


BY HENRY A. 


WISE WOOD 














Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, acting as a delegate of the National Institute 
of Efficiency, of whose Board of Governors he is a member, read the fol- 
lowing paper at the meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science which was held in Philadelphia on April 20.—TuHE Eprror. 








NE of the chief faults of our 
happy-go-lucky America is its 
complete absorption in affairs 
of the momcnt. It lives wholly 
in the present, thinking little of its 
past, and not at all of its future. 

A huge, good-humored, industrious 
but untrained multitude, it wanders 
contentcdly along without thought of a 
destination. Having neither a consum- 
mate leader, nor a chart, nor a goal, 
its pain and its pleasure are almost 
the sole directors of its course. 

If things go well, it bclievcs itself to 
be upon the right path; if they go ill, 
its members rush hither and thither in 
pained confusion, until a more comfort- 
able path is found, when it movcs off 
along that course, with no eventual ob- 
jective in view. 

When the guiding force of a people 
is compounded of the thought of all of 
its members, that people must neccs- 
sarily move and develop by a succcs- 
sion of loosely rclated experimental 
steps. A people must grope or be led. 
Democracics usually grope, with occa- 
sional periods during which, having 
fallen under the influence of men of 
foresight and strength, they are direct- 
ed along preconceived routes towards 
clearly defined objectives. 

There are times when a people have 
become so preoccupied by thcir local 
affairs that they are deaf to sugges- 
tion however beneficial which calls for 
a change of thought and action. In such 
a state of inertia were the American 
people at the beginning of the prcsent 
war, and until the aggressions of Ger- 
many grew to be intolerable. 

There are other times when a people, 
having bccn aroused out of intcllectual 
Icthargy into a state of acute cerebra- 
tion, are mentally mobile and may eas- 
ily be lcd into new paths, if those paths 
mect with their approbation. In such a 
state of intcllectual fluidity are the 
Amcrican pcople at the present time. 

This, then, is the opportunity of the 
dreamer of dreams; of the man of 
vision who believes he can serve his 
country by pointing out to it the high- 
way to a great national destiny. To such 
a man time is nothing, obstacles are as 
nothing, and the labor, and sweat, and 
pain of the builders are as nothing. To 
him the goal, the goal only, is reality. 
That end achieved, and he knows the 
memorics of the struggle will grow 
goldcn, and these become the traditional 
glories of the nation. Need an Amer- 
ican be ashamed to confess that he 
wishes his country to become the great 
empire of the twentieth century, de- 
mocracy’s greatest empire? 

In the United States we have the 
largest group of educated members of 
the white race to be found anywhere in 
the world., They constitute the only 


lations of free capital, 


great two-ocean nation and are astride 
the temperate zone; thcy are industri- 
ous, ingenious, and enterprizing. They 
possess an aptitude for the farm, the 
forcst, and the mine, the laboratory, 
the factory, and the sea, and occupy 
a territory rich in evcry natural re- 
source. They are peace loving and ben- 
evolent. 

What shall such a people do with 
their future? Shall thcy permit it to 
devclop haphazard; shall they advance 
without plan or direction to an unfore- 
seen destination? Shall they not, in- 
stead, dctermine thcir future, make of 
it a carefully thought out entcrprize, 
and create and organize the means nec- 
essary for its accomplishment, as a defi- 
nite national undcrtaking? 

Being among those who believe that 
the future should te the result of de- 
sign, not of chance, I make bold to 
point out what in some respects I be- 
licve to be America’s future place 
among nations. 

America has long becn one of the 
world’s greatest produccrs of foods and 
raw materials. This advantage we must 
not surrender; we must not permit our 
growing industries and increasing tcn- 
dency towards urban life to lcad us to 
curtail our output of natural products. 
On the contrary, we must strive, by 
better mcthods of cultivation, conserva- 
tion, replenishment and working, to in- 
crease vastly the output of our natural 
substances, and to reduce their cost in 
the world’s markcts.. 

Having at hand the neccssary raw 
matcrials, a populace unequalled in in- 
genuity, of high technical skill in the 
arts and easily taught new processcs of 
manufacture; having a home market 
so vast that standardization becomes 
possible to an extent not possible else- 
whcre, and having the largest accumu- 
there lacks 
nothing but the undertaking of the 
project to make of our country the 
foremost workshop of the world. 

We must recovcr our maritime su- 
premacy, and become the world’s chief 
sea carricr. Once arain must the 
American flag be the flag oftenest secn 
upon the waters of the carth. During 
the ycar 1914 only 9.8 per ecnt of our 
foreign trade was carried in Amcrican 
bottoms; in 1830 it was 90.3 per cent. 
It is inconceivable that we should not 
instantly abandon the policies which 
have been making for our maritime 
suicide, and adopt others which will 
restore to us our birthright of sea 
use, which we have so recklessly tossed 
into the laps of other nations. 

Germany’s profits upon the sea car- 
riage of our own goods and people have 
built her merchant fleets, have helped 
to develop her shipyards, and have 
gone far towards the creation of her 
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only-second-to-Great Britain’s naval 
power. We are now rendering a similar 
service for Japan. To carry our own 
exports, imports, and passengers, 
whether in the Atlantic or Pacific, 
must henceforth be our inexorable pur- 
pose. American ships for Americans 
and their goods, this must be our 
slogan. 

In order to become the world’s fore- 
most manufacturers and merchants, we 
must become the world’s chief bankers. 
Where foreign enterprizes may bor- 
row, there they will trade. The Amer- 
ican banker and American salesman 
must go abroad hand in hand. 

The nation’s surplus capital must be 
set to work for the nation wherever, 
beyond the scas, good returns in in- 
terest and trade are forthcoming. And 
selected youth must be especially 
trained for the handling of America’s 
banking and commercial interests 
abroad, trained in the languages, man- 
ners and customs, tastes and preju- 
dices, of all foreign peoples. For this 
work there should be created a great 
national institution, subsidized by the 
Government, with training field sta- 
tions in all countries. Such an institu- 
tion could provide us also with consu!s, 
so that trained Americans should re- 
place our untrained consuls—many of 
whom are’ of foreign citizenship and 
their loyalty not always to be depended 
upon. 

In planning the future it must not 
be overlooked that security is an essen- 
tial condition of over-world trade, the 
security of the individual American, 
and of his property. 

Under insecure conditions American 
over-world trade can neither take firm 
root, nor prosper. Therefore, if we wish 
to found a great world serving indus- 
trial democracy, we must lay down and 
inexorably maintain the principle that 
wherever an American happens right- 
fully to be, there his Government will 
insist upon the security of his life and 
property. 

We must accept and vigorously act 
upon the age-old saying: Fast bind, 
safe find. We now see that no nation 
can carry the commerce of the world 
in one hand, and an empty blunder- 
buss in the other. That commerce can 
no more be safeguarded by treaties 
than can a treasure by a copy of the 
eighth Commandment pasted upon the 
door of the vault which holds it. We 
now know that no one but the well in- 
tentioned respects trcaty or command- 
ment; that the ill intentioned respects 
only superior power. We therefore 
must hold superior power. We must be 
respected not only because of our intel- 
lectual and material usefulness to our 
neighbor nations, but also because of 
our ability, our readiness, and our de- 
termination, everywhere and upon 
every occasion, to support with force, 
if need be, the rights even of the hum- 
blest of our people, be those rights as- 
sailed by a nation little or big. The 
egis of America must protect the 
American, as did that of Rome, the 

“oman. Upon no other terms can a na- 
tion win either the respect or the trade 
of the world. We must have both. 
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DID YOU BORROW 
THIS COPY? 


Or Did You Buy It on the 

News Stand? Haven’t You 

Become a Regular Sub- 
scriber Yet? 


The Independent’s Story of 
the Great War is of new inter- 
est to the men and women of 
America, who must sharpen 
their vision, co-ordinate the daily 
news and think clearly on the 
new problems of the hour. 


So you would enjoy The Independent much 
more if you received it every week direct as 
soon as published—for The Independent is a 
“journal of the hour” and you should read it 
while the events are red-hot. The Independent 
is called the “most satisfactory war journal in 
America.” 


You should keep all the copies in your home 
for ready reference, for The Independent is 
contemporary history. 


Use the war coupon below and be con- 
vinced that a paid-in-advance subscription 
is best. 
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Diversified 
Investments 
For Your 
Present 


Funds 


Successful, experienced 
investors agree that for 
utmost safety it is advis- 
able to sclect investments 
secured by properties of 
varied character and loca- 
tion. 


We-have an exception- 
ally broad list of diversified 
5%% and 6% securities in 
denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 suitable to 
the most exacting require- 
ments. We offer and rec- 
ommend for your present 
funds four bond issues se- 
cured by these different 
classes of property. 


Established Industrial 
Property—Company’s earn- 
ings largely in excess of 
principal and interest re- 
quirements. 


Farm Land—Well locat- 
ed and under profitable cul- 
tivation, 


Improved Chicago Real 
Estate—Large value, am- 
ple earnings and strong 
ownership. 


Natural Resources— 
Power plant in successful 
operation. Substantial cash 
investment behind the 
bonds. 


All these recommenda- 
tions are based on long ex- 
perience, complete investi- 
gation by our experts and 
outright purchase. Write 
for circular No. 982 AB 
giving details. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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PROMINENT banking institu- 

tion makes the following state- 

ment in its April bulletin: “In 

view of much that has been said 
of the ability of the banks to take a 
great Government loan, it is well to 
emphasize the fact that it is far more 
desirable to have the loan taken by pri- 
vate parties. If the banks create new 
credit, the effect will be to inflate the 
situation and increase the reserve re- 
quirements. Moreover, the bank situa- 
tion should be kept free and strong to 
deal with the business situation. The 
late British loan was floated without 
bank subscriptions and bank subscrip- 
tions to the late $150,000,000 Canadian 
loan were all declined when it was 
found the loan could be filled without 
them.” 

The entrance of the United States 
into the war and the recent proposal to 
expend billions on the army and navy 
give but a small indication of the ex- 
tent of the financing to be done for the 
purpose. At this writing it is intended 
to ask for a loan of $7,000,000,000, 
three billions to be loaned to the Allies 
on pledge of their own bonds, while 
two billions in bonds and two billions 
in short term certificates of indebted- 
ness are to be issued for our own pur- 
poses. The initial offering of the long 
term bonds is expected to take place 
about July first, but already $200,000,- 
000 in 3 per cent certificates of indebt- 
edness have been offered to banks and 
over-subscribed many times. 

The bonds will probably bear 3% per 
cent interest and be frce of income 
taxes, altho there has bcen a contro- 
versy as to the advisability of issuing 
so great an amount of tax-free bonds. 
The argument against them is that the 
very wealthy investors might antici- 
pate excessive war taxes and sell their 
present holdings of corporation bonds 
and buy the tax-exempt Government 
issues. It is obvious that if the ultra- 
wealthy were to be subjected to a 
super-tax of from 33 1/3 per cent to 40 
per cent on thcir incomes, the effect 
would be to cut down their income on 
5 per cent bonds to 3 per cent. It is 
conceivable that in such an event it 
might be profitable for them to shift 
their investment into the Government 
loan. However, it does not follow that 
this will be done because while the 3% 
per cent rate on Government bonds will 
be permanent, the 40 per cent tax on 
income may be only a matter of a few 
years. Future generations should be 
taxed for a substantial proportion of 
the obligations now incurred. 

Eliminating entirely the matter of 
taxation and the methods by which the 
loan is to be raised, the subject of im- 





mediate interest is: can we raise 
$7,000,000,000 without a disturbance 
to our finances? The best answer to this 
is a comparison of our present re- 
sources with their status in 1898 when 
the last war loan was raised and 1914 
when the present war began. Also a 
contrast with the prescnt financial po- 
sition of our Allies, two of which were, 
up to the war, the world leaders in 
finance. England has been second to no 
nation in ability to gather funds from 
all parts of the world, while the thrift 
ond wealth of the French people are 
proverbial. As a nation of investors, 
France was particularly singular in its 
number of very small investors—people 
who placed as low as one hundred 
francs (about $19.30 normally) in gov- 
ernment or corporation bonds. Are we 
to emulate the French paysan in the 
hour when our country needs our dol- 
lars? 

The United States loan of 1898 was 
a twenty-year 3 per cent issue in the 
amount of $200,000,000. It was offered 
at par in June and by July 15th was 
oversubscribed seven and _ one-half 
times, the subscriptions aggregating 
$1,500,000,000. It is significant that 
applications for amounts of $500 and 
less numbered 232,224, with the total 
amount subscribed at $100,000,000. No 
subscription for $5000 or over was al- 
lotted bonds. These bonds sold later in 
the year at 107%, in 1899 at 110%, in 
1900 at 112%, and have sold in each 
year to 1917 at not Icss than par. 

Since 1898 the country has passed 
thru the period of business expansion 
of 1901-6, the panic of 1907-8 and the 
war depression of 1914-15. It is now in 
the midst of industrial activity without 
comparison in the history of the world. 
It is a prosperity which would not have 
becn experienced at this time excepting 
for the war, but it is neverthelcss a real 
prosperity and shows evidence of con- 
tinuing for some years. 

In the,two and one-half years of the 
war we have repurchased from Euro- 
pean holders $2,100,000,000 of our own 
security issucs besides $2,600,000,000 
of various foreign securities, principal- 
ly those of the Allies. A trade balance 
of less than $500,000,000 in the twelve 
months ended June 30th, 1914, has 
been changed to a balance of $2,000,- 
000,000 at the end of June, 1916, and 
to over $2,500,000,000 in the eight 
months ended February 28th, 1917. 
Sales of stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange increased from 48,000,000 
shares in 1914 to 233,000,000 in 1916, 
while sales af railroad and miscellane- 
ous bonds increased from $427,000,000 
in 1914 to $845,000,000 in 1916. 

The banking prosperity is worth no- 
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ticing; bank clearings for the whole 
country increased from $69,000,000,000 
in 1898 to $155,000,000,000 in 1914 and 
to $261,000,000,000 in 1916, 

The wealth of the United States was 
placed at $94,000,000,000 in 1900 and 
at $187,739,000,000 in 1912, while re- 
cent estimates place it at $200,000,000,- 
000, and the income at $50,000,000,000 
annually. Against these resources, the 
debt of the United States has been less 
than $1,000,000,000, which is estimated 
to be the amount of the national rev- 
enues for 1916. England, witha wealth 
figured at $85,000,000,000, has a current 
war debt of over $16,000,000,000, or 28 
per cent; France, with wealth of $50,- 
000,000,000 has a debt of $10,000,000,- 


- 000, or '20 per cent. 


The United States war requirements 
of $7,000,000,000, a part of which will 
be raised by bond issues and a part pos- 
sibly by taxation, amount to but 3% 
per cent of our national wealth. Figur- 
ing on 5 per cent of our wealth, we 
could follow the methods adopted by 
the European powers and provide $10,- 
000,000,000, 10 per cent would provide 
$20,000,000,000, while 20 per cent 
would provide $40,000,000,000. There is 
no question in the minds of those best 
qualified to judge as to the ability of 
the country to absorb a loan of $7,000,- 
000,000. The immediate problem is the 
means to be adopted in selling the 
bonds. They will be in popular form, 
probably in denominations of $20 and 
upward. This may make it possible for 
every person possessing a twenty dollar 
bill, which is but an obligation of the 
Government not bearing interest, to 
exchange it for a bond of that same 
Government bearing perhaps 3% per 
cent interest. 

Every individual’s money will be re- 
quired. It should not be a question of 
waiting until someone else invests, 
Every man, woman and child having 
idle money should place it in these 
bonds. We know of no better investment 
so far as safety of principal is con- 
cerned, and if precedent is a guide there 
is also a possibility of a profit in the 
next few years. It is true that the 
process of making investors out of 
people of small means is rather a slow 
process, less than one-fifth of one per 
cent of our people owning bonds, while 
in England and France over 11 per 
cent of the people have purchased war 
bonds. 

Bankers all over this country have 
been advertising to the public or 
writing their clients to the effect that 
subscriptions to the Government Loan 
would be accepted and no commission 
or other charge made in connection 
with the subscription. 

It is the duty of every citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States to lend as 
much financial support to the Govern- 
ment as he can, even at sacrifice. War 
of a necessity causes many to sacrifice 
life as well as goods. Upon the success 
of the “Old Glory Loan” may depend 
not only our own liberty but that of the 
millions of our Allies who are fighting 
for Democracy and Humanity. We 


should all do our utmost to make it a 
suceegs. 
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Investments Backed By 
America’s Greatness 


ke VERY first mortgage bond, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, is in the broadest 
and truest sense an investment backed by the 
nation’s prosperity and greatness. 


ECURITIES founded on the land and the 

improvements thereon, which give it value 
and earning power, are always last and least 
affected in a period of stress. This fact is a 
particularly valuable guide in war-time. 


Um our Plan, each issue of bonds we pur- 
chase and offer to investors, is a direct first 
mortgage on a high-grade building and land, 
maturing serially in two to ten years. Price to 
net 5%-6%. Write for our valuable Booklet, 

Acid Tests of Investments in War Time” and for 
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Circular No. F-712. 


We will accept subscriptions for present or future 
United States War Loans without profit or commission, 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


Penobscot Building * Leeb Arcade Building 


CINCINNATI 
Mercantile Library Building 


Crocker Building 








Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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old” 
our service to investors was first established, 
fter fifty years, we hold the confidence of ‘a 
——Ts a wide clientele of individual investors and banking 
= 770.560 67 | 1.18 pe institutions. f you are seeking to invest some 
capital to best advantage, avail yourself of our 
FIRE Ss } Co facilities and experience. Your bank has probably 
4 dealt with us, or can advise xe about 
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Our booklet, **Investing $100 to $10,000," will 
interest prospective investors, as well as those 
more oupestonend. Write to Department D. 7 Ex- 
change Place, New York, or 8-12 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


ESTABLISHED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.369,444.13 
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HUSTLA UIE OED TET TAN 
Pa he Misi 


POV 


tocks & Bonds 


RAILROAD, INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CO’S. 


may be purchased through us out- 
right for cash or on conservative 
margin. Complete facilities for 
the careful execution of all invest- 
ment or brokerage business, 
whether in 


ODD LOTS 
100 SHARES 


Your mail or telegraphic orders 
will receive careful individual 
attention. 

We will suggest a list of invest- 
ments which at present prices, 
yield a liberal income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an 
approximate idea of amount you 
contemplate investing and whether 
you wish to purchase outright or 
otherwise, 


Write for List C-2 of ‘‘Investment Suggestions’’ 


SHE oper CAN 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 
a RA i 
THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


of Tue Inperenpent will answer any inquiries, 
without charge, pertaining to investments of all 
kinds. Address your inqu‘ries to Investment 
Editor, Tne Inperenpent, 119 West goth Street, 


**A New Plan by Old Interests.”* 


A Share in the 
Substantial Profits 


of legitimate timber investments in 
selected regions under our “ironclad” 
conditions is now available even to 
the modest investor through 


LACEY 


PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 

















These ist Mortgage Bonds have been 
devised to split up into smaller units 
the type of notably profitable timber 
transactions carried on with unbrok- 
en success by the widely known Lacey 
interests for 37 years. Denominations 


$100, $500, $1000 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE 
VERY CLEAR EXPLANATION OF 
CERTAIN EXCEPTIONAL CON- 
DITIONS IN BOOKLET T-2038. 


Write for it. 
ACEY |IMBER (6. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 37 years the name of Lacey has 
synonymous with conservative 
success in timber investment. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















RESERVE OF THE MACCABEES 
| This department is in receipt of a 
communication from a member of the 
Maccabees (a fraternal life insurance 
order) resident at Ventnor, N. J., pro- 
testing against a statement made in 
our issue of February 19, last, in 
which, replying to some inquiries re- 
specting insurance in assessment as- 
sociations, I stated in substantial effect 
that no scheme of life insurance might 
be regarded as a secure and perma- 
nent one that did not provide for a 
mathematical reserve based on some 
standard table of mortality. Quoting 
from my article, I said: “As neither 
the Modern Woodmen nor the Macca- 
bees maintain a reserve of that char- 
acter, I cannot regard their insurance 
ag possessing the essentials of perma- 
nency and security.” 

The Modern Woodmen order is men- 
tioned with the Maccabecs in my reply 
only because the person who made the 
original inquiry included them, and 
not because I regard them as on a 
parity. In point of security the Macca- 
bees’ is much the superior plan. 

Thru an inadvertence, I failcd to 
state that since 1904 the Maccabecs 
have maintained a 4 per cent reserve 
on all insurance written since that 
year; but that all the contracts in 
force prior to that time have been left 
without that protection. 

My New Jerscy correspondent tells 
me that as an insurance critic I 
should know “that at this date, and 
for considerable years past, the Mac- 
cabees have maintained just such a 
reserve, and all policies at the date of 
change to reserve System were valued 
and adjusted to the nccessary reserve.” 

Continuing he says: “The reserve 
table is based on the National Frater- 
nal Congress table of mortality and is 
based on 4 per cent. Under it the 
Maccabees have accumulated assets of 
$21,000,000.” 

Getting back to the question: I did 
not say that the Maccabees does not 
maintain a reserve. My only asscrtion 
is that the reserve it does maintain is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to cover 
all of the order’s outstanding contracts. 

Lect us now compare it with the 
Masonic Mutual Life Association of 
Washington, D. C., a fraternal life 
insurance association. That is a full 
4 per ccnt reserve, and it is charged 
as such in the liabilities. At the 
end of 1915 the amount of the Ma- 
sonic Mutual’s reserve was $749,900 
on $11,052,500 of outstanding insur- 
ance. On the same date, quoting from 
the Michigan Insurance Report, the re- 
serve of the Maccabees (not charged 
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Foreign 
Government Bonds | 


We have prepared a cir- 
cular describing a number 
of Foreign Government 


bonds which we believe to 


be altractive investments. 


Send for 
Circular I-1g1 


~ ‘Redmond aco. 


33 Pine St. - - - New York 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New'York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. 1itie Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importe:s and lraders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whetber experienced in life in 
Suruuce or not, Way Wake direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest Insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Liome Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 

booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
White and 


fancy colored 
kid shoes and 
cloth uppers 
are not hard to clean if you use 
Carbona. Ready to wear instantly. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c 25c 50c $1 At all druggists 
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as a liability, either) was $13,035,383 
on outstanding insurance of $373,243,- 
321. The reserve of the Maccabees is 
seventeen times the amount of that of 
the Masonic Mutual, while its contingent 
insurance liability (outstanding insur- 
ance) is thirty-four times that of the 
Masonic Mutual. Therefore if the re- 
serve of the latter is sufficient—and it 
is—the reserve of the Maccabees is not. 

Reporting on the adequacy of the 
rates of the Maccabees, an impart’al 
authority, “Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports,” says: “They are adequate for 
new business, provided the organiza- 
tion can accumulate the ‘mathematical 
reserve’ contemplated and at the same 
time make up the deficiency caused by 
the low rates in use prior to the 
change. . . . The statement shows an 
apparently good surplus over all lia- 
bilities, but if the order maintained as 
liability a sufficient reserve for the 
protection of contracts this surplus 
would not be shown, but instead there 
would be a large deficiency.” 

I now return to what I wrote on 
February 19: “If the amount of money 
collected per year for every member 
of the orders named, each contributing 
his proper share, based on age, as in- 
dicated by some reliable table of mor- 
tality, does not include a sum which 
invested at interest will under the 
requirements of that mortality table, 
annually offset the increasing cost due 
to advancing age, then it is not good 
life insurance. As neither the Modern 
Woodmen nor the Maccabees maintain 
a reserve of that character, I cannot 
regard their insurance as possessing 
the essentials of permanency and se- 
curity.” 

The management of the Maccabees 
claim that as to outstanding insurance 
on membcrs admittcd prior to August 
1, 1904, the incrcasing cost is provided 
fcr, and they believe that as they ma- 
ture as claims thcy will be cared for. 
This can be done by increasing the 
yearly contributions from those mem- 
bers if they will rcspond to the calls. 
Will they? Can thcy? The burden is 
bound to become gricvous to some of 
them unless mitigated by funds now 
on hand in the order’s treasury. Can 
any of thcse be so applied? As the rc- 
serve on the new busincss is not hcld 
as a liability, the qucstion is a fair one. 








H. G. R., Bergen, N. Y.—The Michigan Mutual 
Life is a safe old line company with assets of 
$12,841,896 and surplus of $1,187,338. I do not 
know why it retired from New York, but con- 
clude it disagreed with some of the provisions 
of the changes made in the laws in 1906. The 
net results of the legislation enacted on the 
report of the Armstrong Committee have been 
generally beneficial to the companies and the 
public. Some of the changes made were drastic, 
perhaps unnecessarily so. The evils attendant on 
writing deferred dividends—and they were nu- 
merous—were extirpated with the proscription 
of that form of policy. Provisions regulating 
expenses, requiring annual accounting with pol- 
icyholders, standard forms of policies are all 
gains. The provision limiting amount of business 
annually strikes me as reactionary since ex- 
benses are limited. Taken by and large the new 
laws set up a healthier condition. There are 
about 250 life companies in the United States 
and yet there are but 35 (including 12 locals) 
doing business in the state. 
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HOUSE PLANS FREE 


What would you have to pay for a set of House Plans 
measuring up to the quality we furnish—$100? Yes, prob- 
ably $250, or more. Do you want such a set of architect's 
working drawings ABSOLUTELY FREE? We will pub- 
lish two or three House Plans each month in our maga- 
zine—THE TOUCHSTONE—and you can secure any one 
of them FREE OF CHARGE by subscribing to TUE 
TOUCIISTONE—a magazine devoted to Art, Music, Fic- 
tion, Pcetry, Architecture, Gardening, Education, the St go, 
I-ome Making and the Crafts, as well as planning Houscs. 
Any man or woman of culture in town or country, will 


en‘oy it so much that after a year’s reading the interest They tell all about game farming—the 
will be permanent. Bear in mind that we give a set of 


Complete House Plans ABSOLUTELY FREE. When you “~ mae ° - — _ 
get your first copy of TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE, study it. ame larming tor Profit an 
he pane, for j= ee ond you, tom, we be 6 convent Pleasure’ is sent free on request It 
o their idea of comfort, simplicity and beauty. ect the inh O 
home that suits you, any time during your subscription, treats of the subject asa whole; describes 
and we will send you the plans free. These houses rep- the many game birds, tells of their food 
resent all that is modern, artistic and economical. Try and habits, etc. ‘*‘American Pheasant 
getting a set of REAL HOUSE PLANS elsewhere and Breeding and Shooting” is sent on re 
g r 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. It is a com- 


see what they will cost you. 
HOUSES with exteriors and floor plans. plete manual on the subject. 
WRITE WHILE THIS OFFER LASTS HIERCULES POWDER, CO. 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE for a year - - $4. ‘a All for 1037 Market Strect 


Write for These Books 


Send six cents in stamps for book showing 14 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 3 mos. free- 1.00 
Your own selection of any Touchstone 
House Plan published during year, value 

- = * $100 to $250 


Th: Touchstone Magazine, Room 122, 113 East 30th £t., N.Y. C. 


The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One Do!- 
lar. A complete Harmony and Expoxi:ion of 
the Whole Gospel, ia tah words and order, 
conveyiag iis entice meaning. May we send 
you description; or, the book, postpaid, for $1 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


$4.00 Wilmington 


atleast - - 























THERMOMETERS 


(Ask LYour Dealer 





Iaylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER N-Y 
a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every 






















(Money back if not satisfied) 
Use them on letters, packages, circulars, cards, bills, menus—everywhere. 
Give some visible sign of your patriotism. Small cost. Stick—and stay. 
$1 for 1000—$2 for 3000 
$3.60 for 6900—$11.25 for 25,000—$35.00 for 100,000 (Ask for quantity prices) 
Actual colors—red, white and blue. Just the right size. Most power- 
ful adhesive known. Big profits for dealers. Send money at our risk. 
Largest exclusive label plant in the world. 
FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Ninth and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Actual size 
of sticker 


The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS eetanes:* | 
DIGESTIBLE kat s4 ote © 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking—Keep it on hand. 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 

















» 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price, 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


bg Story of the Week. 
. Write a brief for a com tion in which you will show how 
the United States may increase its food supply. 

2. Write a paragraph of detail in which you show how an 
school student may assist the national government in elimi- 
nating waste of any kind. 

3. Write a short argument on the proposition, “The expenses of 
war should be met by taxation rather than by loan.’ 

. Write a composition of cause and effect on the topic, ‘ ‘Many 
important results have followed the break with Germany.” 

. Give a short oral report concerning the ways in which the 

submarine war is affecting England. 

Prepare an address of welcome suitable to be given to the 

British and French representatives now visiting this country. 

Make a clear oral report concerning the events of the Great 

War during the past week. 

. Write a composition in which you explain how and why the 

war is affecting South America. 

Your Town in War. 


>t oo » 


1. Write a letter suitable for publication in The Countryside 


toes what your neighborhood is now doing as national 
service. 

The Mobilizer-in-Chief. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. In what respects is the first paragraph remarkably effective? 
2. Condense the article into a single item of four or five lines. 
A National Picture Puzzle. By W. S. Gifford. 

1. Explain in what way this article illustrates the character- 
istics of the author as given in the article called “The Mobili- 
zer-in-Chief.” 

2. In what way is the title effective? Give rules for the writing 
of titles. 

Sueqert the British Fleet. By Park Benjamin. 
Vrite a short summary of the reasons presented by the author 
for aiding the British navy. Define “précis.” Certain English 
schools give much attention to writing the précis. What 
advantages do students gain from the work? 

Mobilizing Our Motors for War. By John Chapman Hilder. 

1. Imagine that you have been asked to address a small society 
of automobile owners. Prepare a patriotic address that would 
interest the society. 

In the Service Army. 

1, Prepare a somewhat similar list of items concerning patriotic 

work that you have noticed in your immediate vicinity. 
Planning the Future America. oy Senee A. Wise Wood. 

1. Make a brief of the points to considered in planning the 
future America. Show that your brief has been prepared in 
conformity with the rules for brief-making. 

Wemes' s Place. By Maude Wetmore. 
. What advantage does the author gain by using a specific 
instance in the first paragraph? 

2. Write in one paragraph an answer to the question, “What is 
woman’s place in time of war?” 

Daylight Saving. By Edith M. Phelps. 
. Give an ora explanation of what is meant by “Daylight 
Saving.” 

2. Stand before your class, without notes, and give any part of 
the debate. 

SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


Remembrance. By Murdock Pemberton. 

1, Give reasons for or against calling “Remembrance” a poem. 

2. What does it tell us concerning the life and the spirit of the 
one who speaks? Concerning the life and the spirit of the bank 

resident? 

3. To what universal interests does the work appeal? 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the derivation of and the meaning of every one of the 
following words prominent in the news of the week: riots; 
insurrection; ardent; arsenals; torpedo; insignia; reprisal ; 
trenches; mirage; ovation ; expeditionary ; traffic; pe pe; 
compulsory ; enlistment. 

2. Use the words in sentences concerning the events of the 


week, 
SECTION 1V. GRAMMAR, 


1. Choose sides for a contest in syntax. Let every contestant 
select from The Independent three expressions whose syntax 
seems difficult to explain. The contestants should ask and 
answer questions from alternate sides until all the questions 
have been asked. The teacher will act as judge. e side 
making the larger number of correct answers will be declared 
winner, 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. The Causes of the Present War—“Our Country Right.” 

1. Note the opening statements in the five p peregrenes which 
begin: “We fought the Revolutionary War,” “ oy the 
War of 1812,” etc. Are these statements justified by the facts 
in each case? 

2. 7” ee closing statement in each paragraph justified by the 
acts 

3. “If we are wrong now we have never been right.” Why? 

II. Organizing for War—“The Mobilizer-in-Chief.” 

1. What. does the title of the article mean? 

2. Study the composition of the Council of National Defense. 
aa each of the members was given a seat in the 
council. 


III. Our Allies and Our Enemies—“‘Our Ally Armenia,” 
“The Planet Mars,” “The World’s Narrowest Escape,” 
“Consequences of ‘the Break with Germany,” “America 
Receives French Commission,” “Root Goes to Russia.” 

1. “There are submerged and half forgotten peoples,” ete, Show 
that President Wilson remembered this fact when he wrote 
his message to Congress. 

2. The editorial “The Planet Mars” is an allegory. Translate 
this allegory into direct narrative English. 

3..What are the facts which justify the first sentence in the 
editorial “The World’s Narrowest Escape”? 

he -. . the French are urgently desirous of seeing an 
American army on French soil,” etc. “The British . . 
regard as of greater importance the a transportation of 
food stuffs and of munitions of war.” Which party would 
you favor? 

5. What aid will the United States probably bring to Russia? 


ay. Our Naval Campaign—“Support the British Fleet.” 
. What has the British navy accomplished thus far during the 
war? What has it failed to do? 

2. “There is every reason of sentiment why we should help 
him,” ete. Discuss this statement; show what it means. 

3. What form will the help which the American navy is to' 
bring probably take? 


V. American Foreign Trade—“Planning the Future Amer- 
ica,” “American Trade Increases,” “U-Boats Do Double 
Damage.” 

1, “They constitute the only two-ocean nation and are astride 
the temperate zone,” etc. What is the commercial significance 
of this fact? 

2. “America has long been one of the world’s greatest producers 
of foods and raw materials.” Give some statistics in support 
of this statement. 

3. “We must recover our maritime supremacy.” How did we 
lose this maritime supremacy? What are we doing to recover 
it? (See news item “U-Boats Do Double Damage.”) 

4, Compare the figures given in the news item “American Trade 
Increases” with those for one or more months in previous 
years, e. g., 1914, 1910, 1905, ete. 


VI. Financing the War—“The ‘Old Glory’ Loan,” “Big Busi- 
ness and the War.” 

1. Answer the question, “Can we raise $7,000,000,000 without 
a disturbance to our finances?” 

2. Compare the relation of national wealth to national debt in 
England, France, Russia and the United States. What con- 
clusions do you draw? 

3. Why are government bonds more pene as investments ip 
England and in France than in the United States? 

4. What means of taxation are proposed by the finance com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce? What do you think of 
these proposals? 


VII. Organizing the World’s Food Supply—“Food Shortage 
in England,” “Hoover Urges Economy. 

1. What steps are being taken England to overcome the food 
shortage? Why are these measures necessary? 

2. What measures are recommended for the United States? 

3. What would be the effect of the adoption of one or more of 
Secretary Houston’s proposals, e. g., “to license, supervise, 
and, if necessary, operate plants, mills,” ete.; “to empower 
the Council of National Defense to fix maximum and mial- 
mum food prices’? 

be” War and the Women—“Woman’s Place.” 
ae + — is the purpose of the National League for Woman's 
er 

_ 4 a great majority of women will serve their country best 
a becoming more efficient . . . im the every day 
they are doing now.” How does this apply in your case? 

. “In England war has been a great equalizer of the sexes.” 
Show how this is apt to be the case in this country, also. 
















“The Best Thing I Ever Did Was to Send a 
Coupon Like This!” 


“T KNEW that accidents were a greater danger than the old smallpox or yellow fever. I knew that 
e twice as many people are hurt at home as on the street cars—that four times as many are hurt at 
d . home as on railroad trains—and when I saw that 3 cents a day would save me and my family—I 
» sent that coupon. That’s why my mind’s at ease, even though that fall down the step-ladder did put 
rt me out of business.’’ 


3 cents a day saved him. Let it save you from worry and money loss— 

de 

us 

ee 
ul 4 Ps 
7. 

“ If you are in a ‘‘Preferred’’ occupation and Send this coupon now and find out. % * 
under 50 years of age, 3 centsaday brings $1,250 Don’t wait until the accident comes. ¢ 

ip to $3,250 in case of death by accident; $5 to $10 Don’t wait until streetcar orcellar .7 

n- weekly income for life for disability, plus $1,000 stepsor slippery sidewalk puts / 4 

of to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes, or the income you in bed. Remember one v4 o 

ce | plus $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or man in seven is killedor yo  . 
eye; or $250 for death from any cause. You can hurt each year. Send 4 » $e 

od make these amounts as much larger as you like by the coupon now and 7 rd f $ ie F 
paying more than three cents daily. be safe in time. Ps oo” Se hey 
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: TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (7 "2" gy ee 


Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. de ae tet ISSO | 
’s The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health * ae: F . oe” po Ss is ¢ 
and Liability Insurance Pi Fa ~ v8 I a Po% $o3 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines OF a 
An ZATNA agent hasa national advertising campaign working for himall the time / of of ro S IBIS ¥ % ? 


Ellert Printing Company, Inc., New York. 
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CENTERS 
SURPRISING 


AND 
DELIGHTFUL 


a right to expect 
—jn Chocolates 


No matter in what part of the 


country you live—you have a right 
to expect Chocolates to taste “just 
right to eat”. This requires special 
skill in their making and care in 
their marketing. 





Lowney’s—with their recognized 
standards of purity, wholesomeness 
and deliciousness, with their care- 
fully planned distribution—will meet 
your expectations everywhere. 


Ask the Lowney dealer in your 
town for the Medal of Honor box, 
and /aste your rights in Chocolates. 


Lowney's ( Aocola LES 
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